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exercise, yet t stil looking forward to a bright fireside as a pleasant 
UTOPIAN CHRISTMAS. hange from the frosty atmosphere; a hearth bright with the 
a phrase which in England usually | biasing coal ond. Christmas logs heaped high upon it — brighter 
stands for a bright, clear, frosty day ; a day upon which acquaint- | still with the happy faces smiling round. But this bright frost, 
ances exchange greetings with a smile brighter than usual on their | so delightful to these, does not wear so cheerful an aspect for those 
faces as they pass, hurrying on under the exhilaration of rapid | whose hearth is desolate, and whose children starve. The muggy 


G.Loriovs Christmas weather !- 
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day,when their thin-clad babes suffer less from the cold, and outdoor 
work is more easily obtained, finds more favour in their sight. 

But in Utopia rich and poor (for there also the distinction of classes 
exists) would alike give their vote in favour of the frosty day, for in 
that favoured land there is no hearth on which a fire does not burn— 
no board, on Christmas Day, on which a pudding does not smoke. 


CHRISTMAS EVE.—THE WOODMAN’S COTTAGE,—DRAWN BY E, M, WIMPERIS, 
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hould a suspicion arise in the minds of the wealthier citizens that 
such might be the case with any of their poorer neighbours, there would 
be a greater rush to remedy the deficiency than to obtain tickets for 
the benefit of a fashionable prima donna. But it seldom happens in 
Utopia that the poor stand in need of such assistance, for they have 
many savings banks, and no strikes. 

With regard to great scientific discoveries, and practical adaptations of 
thesame,the Utopians, asa people,are but little in advance of the English. 
But a stranger spending his Christmas Day in the Utopian metropolis 
would soon observe many points of difference between the two nations, 
We will suppose that he goes from his hotel to visit a friend in a dis- 
tant suburb. If he walk, the ease with which he progresses will at once 
suggest to him that the Utopian youth are not addicted to construct- 
ing slides on the pavement. If he take a cab, he will be immediately 
struck with the extraordinary coincidence of the driver’s views with 
his own with respect to the amount of the fare. If he goin an omnibus. 
he will be equally surprised at receiving assistance from the other pas- 
sengers in getting in and out and also by finding that the ladies’ dresses 
do not occupy an inordinate share of the vehicle. Whatever carriage 
he take, he will be astonished that none of the principal streets should 
be in a state of blockade, on any pretence whatever. He observes also 
that the public buildings are grand. and that the finest are located in 
the best situations. 

When he arrives at his host's he is welcomed with kindness and 
hospitality, and he does not overhear any one use the word 
“‘foreigner” as an expression of contempt whilst inquiring who he 
may be. 

We learn from the notes of an English traveller, with a sight of 
which we have been favoured, that the entertainment on Christmas 
Day in Utopia did not differ much from some that he had shared in 
England on the same occasion ; but he fancies that it resembled more 
the Christmas dinners of his boyhood than those of his later years. 
There is the roast beef and the turkey, the plum pudding and the 
mince pies, the wassail-bowl, and the lamb’s * wool, punch and snap- 
dragon; nor are holly and mistletoe forgotten. We find that he is 
pleased, too, with the rising generation, of whom a very fair sample are 
scattered round the table. He is glad to find that Adolphus, though 
nearly fourteen, has no idea of smoking yet, and, when he hears him 
speak, of his parents, is delighted that there appears to be no expres- 
sions in the Utopian language which can fairly be translated by 
“governor,” “ missis,” or “ maternity.” 

Bat his interest centresupon a young couple—the eldest daughter of 
his host and her husbaud—and his astonishment culminates when he 

told that, though both belonging to families holding a good position 
in Utopian society, they have married on an income of less than three 
hundred a year. And, more than all, he is assured that the match 
took place with the full consent of the lady’s parents. As he is aware 
that the scale of prices in Utopia does not differ materially from the 
English he is unable to conceal his incredulity. His informant then 
proceeds to clear up the mystery. Instead of taking a house in the 
neighbourhood where their parents resided, whose income numbered 
more thousands than theirs did hundreds, which the Englishman had 
considered a matter of course, they were actually residing in furnished 
lodgings, in a cheaper part of the town. Oar traveller could not help 
insinuating the impossibility of the lady being happy without the 
luxuries to which she had always been accustomed, but was imme- 
diately routed by being asked if he thought she looked wretched, and 
being compelled to confess that she did not. 

The next person who attracted his attention was a graceful lady 
who seemed to take mnch interest in the sports of the younger chil- 
dren, and about whom they twined like climbing plants round a forest 
tree. The hostess consulted her frequently about the programme of 
amusements for the evening, and she appeared to be one whom all 
delighted to honour. Imagine our countryman’s surpris2 upon being 
informed that this was the governe:s ! 

Our traveller found his host an intelligent gentleman, and ready to 
discuss in an impartial spirit the diverse characteristics of the two 
nations. In the course of conversation he binted that he thought it 
possible the agreeable position this lady held in the family might inter- 
fere with her usefulness in her own particular sphere. His host 
replied that in that country the office of educating the young of 
either sex was held in the highest estimation, and that the Government 
reserved some of its chief honours for those whose efforts in this 
respect had been attended with the highest success. “We do not 
forget,” he said, “that to our schoolmasters Utopia looks for the 
formation of the character of her citizens ; nor that the words of the 
governess are spoken to future wives and mothers. All instruction 
loses its effect if we have no respect for the teacher, and wherever 
we wish our children to show reverence we should begin by setting 
them the example.” 

At this moment the host was called away, the servant informing 
him that “‘ Miss Pallas was come from the office.” When he returned, 
in apologising for his absence, he explained to our countryman that 
Miss P. was one of his confidential clerks. In answer to further 
inquiries he said that in Utopia the education of woman was such that 
she was fitted for a great many employments which he understood 
were confined to the other sex in England; also that, where they 
were not occupied by the duties of wife or mother, it was usual for 
ladies to undertake these and similar duties. By this means, he said, 
they never became burdens to their friends of small income, or anne- 
cessarily drew upon the resources of any of the numerous charitable 
institutions of Utopia. 

Reflecting upon what he had heard and seen, our traveller was 
inclined to fancy that there must be something to counterbalance 
some of the advantages which, on the surface, Utopia certainly 
appeared to possess. He thought that in so eminently practical a 
country there must be some sacrifice of the softer feelings and affec- 
tions in producing these results. 

He turned then to the group of younger children, who were busy at 
snapdragon before the fire; bat the Utopian system of education has 
certainly had no depressing effect upon their spirits. Ever and anon 
the fitful glare of the Ulazing spirit lights up a circle of faces whose 
smiles reflect still brighter rays. A happier family it has never been 
his good fortune to look upon. Even amid the excitement of the 
sport their love for one another is still evident. The schoolboy of ten 
seizes the blazing fruit for the little sister, who shrinks from the 
forked tongues of flame; and there is no shadow of jealousy to cloud 
the affection of the two elder sisters who are watching them, though 
Clio has come out and Melpomene has not yet been to her first ball. 

Besides the affection which he observed amongst the children, our 
traveller was led to the conclusion that much importance is attached 
to all family ties in Utopia; for after the most carefal examination 
he was unable to recognise any of the guests as coming properly under 
the denomination of “ poor relations.” There were certainly some 
members of the family present who were not so well off as others, 
but still, according to an Englishman’s idea they did not occupy the 
conventional position which the term implies; for they were not 





assigned seats at the “bottom of the table, nor were they expected to 
act as clacquers to the jests of the host or the accomplishments of the 
children ;and even the servants were as attentive to them as they were 
to anybody else. Indeed, the individual whom our traveller fixed upon 
as appearing to answer to the character, from the seat he occupied 
and his applause of Miss Melpomene’s singing, proved to be a rich 
uncle, from whom they had expectations, but who had selected his seat 
in order to be near the children. 

Perhaps, however, there was nothing which caused our friend so 
much astonishment as the fact that the younger children did not con- 
sume an inordinate quantity of fruit at dessert, but actually appeared 
to know when they had had enough. On being questioned closely on 
this point, he stated that he did not know whether or not they 
received a private signal from their mamma, but confessed at last that, 
even in Utopia, he thought it was extremely probable. 

As the evening drew to a close, before he made his adieux, he availed 
himself of the friendly terms on which the host had conversed with 
him to put rather a delicate question. He explained that in England, 
while everybody looked forward to the festivities of Christmas with a 
certain amount of pleasure, its advent was not hailed by all with feel- 
ings of unmixed delight, from its being accompanied by a number of 
missives denominated bills. He was anxious to know whether any 
means had been devised in Utopia for escaping this infliction. His 
curiosity was soon set at rest, for the host informed him that, for house- 
hold and personal expenses, they were quite unknown, it being cus- 
tomary always to pay ready money. Cristmas boxes also, he said, were 
quite exploded. 

It was a beautiful night, and as our countryman walked back to his 
hotel, pondering over what he had scen and heard of Utopian manners 
and customs, he heard the notes of a Christmas carol borne upon the 


breeze. It was sung in tune. 
> * * * 


How far is it to Utopia? Is it possible to reach it in time to spend 
Christmas Day there? Will the journey involve a sea ‘voyage this 
stormy weather? Has Bradshaw noted down the best route and the 
fares? What does Murray say about the hotels? Are return-tickets 
issued, or are there any excursion-trains, having special reference to 
the Christmas vacation? If any “Constant Reader”’ should feel 
inclined to put any or all of the foregoing questions, we can inform 
him at once that he need not go through the painful ceremony of 
packing; for neither the square-mouthed bag nor the trank in fifteen 
compartments, all opening separately, will be called into requisition. 
Indeed, whatever preparations he may make, or whatever route he 
may follow, we’ cannot ensure his ultimate arrival in the favoured 
land. But, on the other hand, we can offer a few suggestions which 
may enable him to approach its confines without a change of residence. 

Let him, as he looks forward to “ A Merry Christmas and a Happy 
New Year”—that dear old English phrase, which rests so lightly on 
a thousand lips, and may mean so little or so much—let him look 
around him upon the outer world, and see what there lies in his path 
for him to do. Then, whether it be an evil to redress or a good cause 
to aid in its upward struggle, let him manfully put his shoulder to the 
wheel. Let him look also upon that inner world which he carries in 
his own breast, and search whether there lurk in it any feelings to his 
fellow-men which match not with the hoary Christmas-tide, and root 
them out forthwith ; and yet, before he give himself up to the joys 
of merry Christmas, let him think once again what he has done to 
make it a happy season for others. 

Then let the carol pierce the frosty air, while merry bells usher in 
the Christmas morning ; let the yule-log crackle on the hearth, and 
the hospitable board groan beneath the weight Bf the lordly baron 
let the holly shine in its green glory, and let rosy cheeks wear 
a deeper red beneath the drooping mistletoe; let the wassail- 
bowl sparkle in the midst of the dear friends the season draws together, 
and “‘ the merry toast go round.” 

If, amid all this, a remembrance should rise of those things which 
he could wish altered, but yet has no power to change, let him place 
before his mind’s eye the rosy, double lens of good temper and love for 
others, and, looking through it, he may imagine, whilst that short 
season lasts, that his Christmas is spent in Utopia. 

Herpert Vavenay. 











LEAVES FROM A CHRISTMAS TREE; 
OR, THOUGHTS THAT HANG ON PLAYTHINGS, 


PieasvRz is but a ball that a child runs after so long as it keeps 
rolling, but which he kicks away from him the moment it stops. 

The character that has holes pierced in it isn't worth a pin, and you 
can say the same of a child's drum. 

Drums, also, partake of the quality given by Napoleon to English 
soldiers, for “they never know when they’re beaten.” 

The child takes a pleasure in blowing its trampet. What is music 
to itself is diseord to others ; and yet it will persevere for hours. The 
man becomes often as great a nuisance when he allows his vanity to 
be incessantly pushing him before others to blow his own trumpet ! 

A gong that is sounded too loudly only startles people. So, in 
sounding your praises, you cannot do it with too light a hand. If you 
sound them too thumpingly persons will only run away from you, or 
else put their fingers in their ears, to prevent their being bored with 
such empty noise 

The performer on a tin fiddle reminds one of the prosperous fool 
who is always boasting of having accumulated a large fortune. 

We generally make the most of any little danger. We shrink one 
moment and laugh at our fears the next, like young ladies pulling 
bonbon crackers. Most apprehensions have a ridiculous or a pleasant 
termination. The end is generally a motto or a sweetmeat. 

A good book is like travelling. The memory is sure to make some 


agreeable Very 
The doll that speaks too frequently ends badly. The possession of 
its gift is the cause of its destruction. To find out the secret of its 








* Spiced ale and hot apples. 


inspiration it is picked to pieces. It is the fate of genius all over. 


At Christmas-time, in the society of children, every one is present- 
abte ; but more especially he who comes laden with presents. 

Whipping may make a humming-top go spinningly enough ; but it 
is thrown away on boys. Xerxes, after his ships were wrecked, flogged 
the sea ; but we never heard of the sea having taken a moral turn from 
that moment. In the same way many boys are wrecked at school, and 
the schoolmaster in his rage flogs the boy for t. 

The full mind, like a money-bag that is full, makes no noise: but 
the empty mind, like a money-bag with only two or three coins in it, 
keeps up such an incessant rattle that its emptiness soon betrays itself 
to all. 








CHRISTMA &§; 
AN ODE JUBILANT. 
TO OUR READERS. 
(See heading.) 


Hatt, Christmas! hail ! 
Rain, if you will, and snow. 
Let cold and fogs the buttoned breast assail, 
Let savage Boreas deal his hardest blow : 
They'll not avail 
To quench or pale 
The kindly fire, the genial spirit-glow, 
Of Christmas time, 
The time for festive meetings, 
For social gatherings and friendly greetings. 
We weave the pean rhyme 
To Merry Cretstmas! 
The Briton’s home-spent holiday for ever ! 
The institution, like the Suez isthmus, 
You cannot sever— 
The festival of unity and peace, 
When jarring world-strife finds a brief surcease, 
When feuds and discords, cares and peccadilloes, 
Are laid amidst Oblivion’s tombs and willows. 
A merry Christmas ! then, our legion friends ; 
Though scattered to the world’s remotest ends, 
In thought we reach you. 
When to your far abode this broadsheet wends, 
That our best wish its distant path attends, 
Think we beseech you. 


Gentle peruser, 
On bleak Septentrion shores your eye we meet, 
The icebound cruiser, 
*Midst arctic gloom, may scan our pictured sheet ; 
We greet you where Canadian settlers roam 
Through forest wilds to make their lonely home ; 
We greet you where the plumy shadows fall 
From clustered palms o’er roses of Bengal ; 
We greet you midst the Anglo-Saxon bands 
On broad Australia’s fair and fertile lands; 
There, gentle reader, 
Beneath gnarled giant gums or stately cedar, 
Screened from the northern sunbeams’ Christmas heat, 
Your eye we'll meet. 
The bushman’s bark-reefed house our volame holds, 
The digger’s tent our varied sheet unfolds ; 
The shepherd’s hut, in solitude forlorn, 
Our page hath cheered, and pictures yet adorn. 


We greet Old England’s warriors, far away 

In lifeless solitude, when camped and tented, 
Perchance some soldier-lad may bless the day 

That printing-types and woodcuts were invented. 
Some tempest-buffeted but jolly tar 

On lone mid-ocean o’er our volume lingers ; 
By lamplight glimmer, like a foggy star, 

We meet his horny palm and pitchy fingers : 
Perchance we stir his ragged breast within 
Some gentle dream of country, home, and kin. 


From Patagonia to the Polar regions, 
From Western Indies to the vaster East — 
We hail our readers—hail their nomad legions, 
Each year increased. 
Now from our press as papers swiftly pile, 
By steam compelled (Aladdin’s lamp of movers) ; 
One sheet is destined for Van Diemen’s Isle, 
The other for Vancouver's! 
A pigtailed newsman, in that flowery land 
Which reared the wondrous wall to baulk the Tartars, 
In Canton’s crowded highway takes his stand, 
And for “ Celestial ’’ coin our broadsheet barters : 
The mighty Brother of the Sun and Moon, 
On porcelain throned and silks of dainty tissue, 
Twinkles his almond eyes at each cartoon 
We weekly issue. 
And through the island-empire of Japan, 
That famous spot for earthquakes, soy, and varnish, 
Clairvoyant Fancy’s view prophetic can 
See our bright page their lacquered tables garnish. 
Dasky Egyptians, 
Midst ruins robed in mystery eternal— 
Midst temples shattered, sculptures and inscriptions, 
Peruse our Journal. 
All round the world, from Temple-bar to Pekin, 
We waft each kindly wish the time inspires,— 
Ali round St. Paul's, round Skiddaw, round the Wrekin— 
All round our English homes and Christmas fires. 
O, gentle friend, 
Our Christmas greeting in this verse we send, 
Where’er you are, 
Beneath the Southern Cross or Polar Star, 
Whether in lands like this—cold, damp, and murky, 
Or in some softer clime, blue-skied and sunny ; 
Whether you banquet on reast beef and turkey, 
Or share a Hindoo feast of fruits and honey ; 
Whether you dine with Saracen or Saxon, 
Quaff Moslem sherbet or the British malt, 
In broad-cloth coat or jacketed in flaxen, 
By sea-coal fire or ‘neath the azure vaalt ; 
Where’er your Christmas board 
Chance to be spread, or howsoever stored, 
Oar warm good wish in thought sincere attends 
Each dwelling of our far world-scattered friends ; 
Our Yule-time salutation—health and mirth 
To all our million readers round the earth. 
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CHRISTMAS AT THE MANOR HOUSE. 
CAROL-SINGING. 


T ssems to me that I look 
forwa rd to spending Christ- 
mas at Oakshade Manor 
House more and more each 
year. I am sure that I 
should find it hard to sleep 
on Christmas Eve in any 
but the old room at the end 
of the south wing, which 
is always reserved for me; 
although it is so exposel 
— that the north wind howl- 
— ing round it, raking its way 
through the tall avenue 
> trees, and dashing great 
handfuls of rain and snow 
against its crazy windows, 
often keeps me awake half 
through the night. I hope 
to spend many other merry 
Christmases yet to come 
there; and I pray Heaven 
it may be long before that 

os unbidden guest who rides a 
hale horse and waits for no invitation shall dismount at the old house 
and break up the pleasant country family that offers a hearty welcome 
to all its homeless kith and kin at this festive Christmas season. 

You do not want me to describe the Manor House, I am sure. You 
see at a glance that it was built at the time when society was begin- 
ning to feel secure under Elizabeth, although an uneasy afterthought 
of danger drew a moat about it, so that, the drawbridge up, the old 
house might, if need be, cast off from the land, and stand away from 
its perils. The moat has long ago been filled up, bat the wide avenue 
of noble trees that formed a sort of gangway to it still stands, and is 
tenanted by the same ancient family of rooks who have held political 
meetings far into the night, and jangled in parties of right and left 
and changed sides noiselessly, these three hundred years atleast. Nor 
can you want me to describe the oak-paneled hall of the Manor 
House, with its rusty suits and scraps of armour and old weapons, 
dinted, perhaps, at Naseby and Sedgemoor fights; its more modern 
curiosities—the cuirgss worn by one of the family at Waterloo, the 
brave steel dinted, not pierced, by the French bullet that tumbled its 
wearer out of his saddle before the orchard-fence of Hougoumont ; the 
cases of rare birds shot in the coverts or caught in the decoys; and 
its wide hearth, on which a huge log smoulders in a heap of grey 
ashes, and at each draught of wind kindles into a glowing live heat, 
the colour of which painter's pallet has never yet held. 

Most old country houses are attached to the past by some historical 
association, and this one is no exception to the rule. The gid house- 
keeper, who shows you over it when the family are away, gives you 
the impression that she has been on intimate terms with good Queen 
Bess’ Court, and was alive and serving in her present capacity when 
the virgin Queen made her memorable visit to Oakshade. She shows 
you the crimson couch on which Gloriana reclined, the old spinet from 
which she drew music, and glibly repeats the fantastic verses com- 
posed by the then heir of the house apon the auspicious occasion. She 
shows you the heir in the oak-paneled dining-room—a handsome 
fellow with a face which, for all its quaint-trimmed beard and stiff 
expression, has the broad, honest brow and bold dating eye of our 
lads who ride to hounds and canter into the valley of death as gaily 
as ever he and his comrades cheered on the hart or faced the Spaniard. 
The old housekeeper and you feel quite sure that she nursed “ the 
heir ;” will tell you how brave and handsome he was, and that when 
he was presented at Court the Queen chucked him under the chin and 
asked him if he were married, and, when he coloured and said yes, 
boxed his ears in a reaction of virgin indignation. The recollections 
of this period of her life are always given by the old lady with con- 
siderable fire and animation, and, although she duly takes youthrough 
the other family portraits, down to that of its present representative, 
her voice and manner are subdued, and you see quite plainly that her 
mind dwells most pleasantly on the memories of her youth. 

What do you expect the master of the Manor House to be like, I 
wonder? A stout, high-coloured, loud-voiced squire, who breakfasts 
on October ale and raw beef, who mounts his horse with a volley of 
oaths at the yelping dogs and clumsy varlets about him, and who kills 
his fox every winter's day and drinks his friends under the table every 
night ? Not exactly. The Squire is a delicate-featured gentleman, 
refined in mind, and fastidious in speech and manner, almost to a 
fault ; who would inevitably contract a bilious attack if he were to 
drink malt liquor for breakfast ; who keeps a good stable more for his 
friends’ use than his own, and expects his guests to accompany him to 
his wife's teatable. He is one of the six hundred and odd crew of 
the great ship of state, and is very properly impressed with the 
responsibility of his position. He is inclined to murmur at the 
management of the great ship sometimes, and is generally unoasy 
unless the officers in charge are chosen from among his party ; but he 
has a strong Buglish sense of duty, and will always be found ready at 
his post be who may at the helm. The Sguire’s study. table is quite 
hedged about withy Blue-books, charts which a thoughtful country 
provides for his guidance. He has them bound as they come 
out, and intends to read them all some day. He is a liberal land- 
lord, very popular with his tenants, and a good, shrewd man of 
business ; and, if ever he should be advanced to any share 
in the command of the great ship, I believe he will discharge its duties 
well and ably. In private life the Squire is a capital fellow, whose 
only fault is that he is a little too thorough in his political con- 
victions, and prone to force them upon his friends anreasonably. 
Unfortunately for us, he has lately succeeded in posing an adverse 
Chancellor of the Exchequer upon his own financial ground, and he 
has just adopted a, for him, new theory, that when the groat ship 
gave up circulating small notes, at some remote period of its policy, 
known only to Mr, M'Culloch and Sir Archibald Alison, she got out 
of her bearings, and that her ultimate break up is a mere question of 
time. The cheerful confidence with which he propounds this startling 
conviction over his claret is, beyond descrip tion, humorous. 

You may form your own opinion of the Squire ; but, if you will not 
admire and love his wife, I am not at all sure but I must make a 
personal matter of it, and resent it emphatically. She is one of the 
prettiest, best-hearted little women in the world. All the young people 
who know her run to her in those troubles which are sure, sooner or 
alter, to overtake them. She must know half the love secrets at 
least of Mayfair and Belgravia, and is one of the busiest conceivable 
instruments for perfecting those matrimonial arrangements which are 
supposed to be originated elsewhere. But to value her aright you 
must know ker in her country home. The household adore her; the 














village people worship her at a more reverent distance ; the Rector’s 
palpable admiration of her ought to make the Squire a jealous and a 
wretched man. A few words of the Rector, by the way, whose church 
you may see peeping above the treetops. He is a perfectly good 
fellow, most sound in his theology; thinks the Squire, although he 
will sometimes speculate, palpably above the Manor House pew; and, 
what is, I am afraid, of more consequence to some of us, he will give 
you as hearty a welcome and as good a cigar as are to be found in any 
rectory in England. He is too much valued and respected to be very 
popular in his parish, but he is nove the less the right man there, I 
can assure you. Ebenezer Chapel preaches at him sometimes, and is 
fond of likening him to Dives and other unpleasant characters in 
sacred history. To be sure, the Rector has private property in 
addition to his living, but his parish is a very larze one, and 
he is as poor as any of us; tithes and dividends flying from his 
coffers as swiftly as the gifts from Pandora's box, although on per- 
fectly opposite errands. After all, rich and poor are terms somewhat 
difficult of definition, and maybe the miser who hoards a few coins 
in the heel of an old stocking resembles more closely Dives than the 
richest and most liberal pluralist in England. 

Returning to the Squire’s family, we have Frank, the eldest son 
and heir apparent, who is just now worthily sustaining the family 
reputation at Oxford. Young England scorns exemption from labour, 
and the Rector tells me Frank will take a double first at colleze; and, 
for myself, I know no young fellow of my acquintance who rides 
straighter to hounds —and Blankshire is a stiff country, mind you— 
or who carrries a surer double-barrel over the purple moors and brown 
stubbles. Frank and the Rector are great chums, for all their disparity 
of age, and very often, when the Squire supposes that the parson is 
giving Frank a theolozical lecture ont of term time, the two are 
talking college slang over the Rector’s rare cigars and whisky- 
toddy. Next to Frank comes a young fellow, an Etoa boy, an universal 
favourite, whom even the variable seasons cannot help humoring, 
but must needs instruct Jack Frost to harden the lake, and the east 
wind to bring over the wildfowl for his pleasure. Harry is his 
mother’s pet, and she thinks him ever so much more clever than his 
brother, but I do not think the Eton lad takes kindly to stady ; and 
I suppose he will have to help to maintain the family reputation in the 
face of his country’s foes. He is a lig it-hearted, high-spirited lad, 
game, he assures us, to ride his cob, Bonny Mary, against the Squire’s 
stable, and to back his gun at pigeons and sparrows against any of 
us. He was one of the Eton eleven who gave Westminster such a 
licking at Lord’s last summer, on which memorable occasion he 
brought out his bat amid a perfect storm of applause from the on- 
lookers. His mother refers to Havry’s ovation with just pride, and 
she is very anxious to impress upon you the fact that the boy is not 
so strong as he looks, and that the excitement of victory was too 
much for him, because certain ill-natured people would have it that 
the lads celebrated their triumph after the fashion of their elders 
with an outrageously-extravagant champagne supper, and the S uire 
was at one time inclined to believe the absurd report. . 

I have left the most important member of the Manor House family 
to the last, but from no disrespect to her, I assure you. This is the 
only daughter of the house, Rosa, known among her friends by the 
more familiar name of Rosy. A young lady ofsuch a charming figure 
that if any one should ask you whether she were short or tall you 
must inevitably fail to reply, and be forced upon the general assertion 
that her height is perfect, with features so delicately and perfectly 
chiseled that, when they are in repose, you literally fear lest any 
expression should disturb their perfect harmony, and get so facile that 
each fresh expression presents a newand faultless combination of beauty, 
with hair of that golden hue that contrasts with, and seta off, every 
known colour. You hear and join in a great deal of criticism anent 
the absurdity of fashion nowadays; looking at Rosy, who you may 
be quite sure dresses at its height, you hasten to retract it, and you 
feel confident that Rosy would look as perfect in any other of the 
millinery devices that have been invented by her sex from the blue 
paint of the ancient British belle to the redundant costume of our 
modern English beauties. 

You may be sure that Rosy is as busy in her country home as a 
good English girl should be. She spends a great deal of time in th 
village school, and, with the housekeeper’s aid, puts the girls ou’ to 
service as they grow old enough; and she has a long list of old 
pensioners, whose ages she cheers by kind thought and substantial 
help. ‘She is not a model young lady by any means though, I am 
gid to say. She is too happy to be always saying long prayers; the 
Rector’s sermons often make her sleepy, and she would not take at 
all kindly to Lord Shaftesbury’s recent definition of recreation. 

You know now who is the real governing power of the Manor 
House, don’t you? It would not do to let the Squire hear us, for he 
holds somewhat strong notions of his prerogative; but, between our- 
selves, there can be no doubt but Rosy is the mistress of the Manor 
House. It will be a dull day for it when the right man comes and 
carries away from the old house its light and joy. The member and 
his wife dare not think of Rosy marrying, and pat off its considera- 
tion as we do any fear which is vague and indefinite. But we all 
know it is certain to come about in time, for a score of fine fellows are 
hankering after Rosy ; and some day, [ suppose, the pretty lips which 
curl so disdainfully at their homage now will relax their severity, and 
the bright eyes which lighten with mischief will grow soft and lumi- 
nous, and the darling daughter of the house will become an honest 
wife and happy mother. When that time comes the Squire and his 
wift will know that’ they are growing old, and will bow their heads 
submissively to the autumn sleet that precedes the winter snows of age. 

I intend to describe but one of the Manor House guests this 
Christmas Eve. He is a soldier cousin; one of those who helped to 
hold the Residency of Lucknow, with its rare treasure of English 
women and children, against an empire in revolt. For the months 
that that unequal contest raged that pale-faced lady by his side put 
up her prayers for her only son, distinguished by his daring where 
all alike were heroes; and Heaven heard her, and sent her back 
a maimed and shattered invalid for the brave bold lad she had given 
to her country a few short yearsago. How devotedly she nurses him, 
and how gradually but surely the flush of health and happiness 
returns to her poor, pale cheeks! We all note with admiration and 
gratitude this Christmas Eve. Rosy and the Captain are great allies, 
and she is very cleverly drawing some incident of the stirring siege 
from him, when there is a sound of steps and voices on the terrace- 
walk outside, and in a few minutes the latter break into an old- 
fashioned Christmas carol, simple as words should be which treat of 
grave subjects, and touching as such a song at such a time must ever 
be. Rosy is very particular that on no account shall more than one 
reef of the heavy curtains be taken in for us to see the carol-singers, 
for she says the right thing is for us all to be in bed, and for this 
Christmas message to awake us. I am much older than Rosy, and 
not on such good terms with sleep that I can aggravate him with 
impanity; but I dare say she is right. 

The carol-singers come from Rosy'’s own village school, and are led 
by the old white-haired fiddler who heads the choir at church. He 





had a good voice once, and in his youth absolutely started on foot for 
London, and fame. But at the nearest county town he met some 
— , who assured him that native talent was at a sad 
discount in the great metropolis; and so he came back to Oakshade. 
The village folk are very proud of him, and are quite sure that he 
would have got to fame if he had not been stopped thus on its first 
— Rosy knows all the singers, and has anecdotes to tell of 
each :—That boy with his hands behind him can never be taught to 
remember his catechism, and sleeps so heavily during the Rector’s 
sermons that he has to be taken into the churchyard and his head 
thumped against a tombstone to arouse him; three of the chabby- 
faced youngsters are the old fiddler’s grandchildren ; while those two 
girls in the warm cloaks who seem to stand timidly aloof from the 
others are orphans, and owe more to the Manor House than you are 
ever likely to hear from any of its good-hearted, modest inmates. 
After the childish voices have ceased we all sit silent for a little 
while. The soldier is the first to speak, and his voice is low and very 
grave. “It reminds me,” he says, “ of the last time I heard little 
children sing. I was always very glad to steil away to them, and 
they would Jet me join them at their play. They had a very favourite 
game of siege, I remember, and they would take sides—red-coats 
and white-coats—and you may be quite sure the Pandies always got 
the worst of it, as in that sterner game that was being played without. 
That was touching enough, mind you, but it was harder to bear when 
the women came to put them to bed, and [ stood by and heard the 
little voices say their simple-prayers and sing their pretty home 
hymns. God bless my little comrades! most of them have a larger, 
safer, playground now !” Witiram J. Stewart. 








CHRISTMAS ON THE SEASHORE. 


5. 














H! World, it is a dreary sight 

To mark, upon some Christmas 
night, 

— “> A bark go driving by with shivered sail; 


> — = To hear the hollow-sounding wave 
= In fury echoing rave for rave 


Unto the piping of the ruthless gale! 


Fearful, to catch in thought the cry 
That cleaves and rends the blackened sky, 
Yet wins no mercy from its deepening frown ; 
Where, ’mid the roar of breakers lashing, 
We know some noble ship lies crashing, 
And, full in sight cf Christmas hearths, goes down. 


Or, on some joyous New Year’s morn, 
Roaming by barren shore forlorn, 

When the remorseless winds are fainting, gispinz, 
To lift—too late—with reverent hand 
Unto the sweet, safe, silent land, 

Damb relics, slipped from the dead fingers’ clasping! 


Alas! ’tis not the beating wind, 

Whose breath doth the bound waves unbind, 
Alone which drives its dead upon the shore ; 

The parted hope, the love we gave 

In trust unto our youth’s glad wave 
Return in living beauty never more. 


Mourn not for those who bravely died 

Tossed on the lashing waters wide, 
And knew no pausing on the shore of life, 

Bat, sudden, took the silent cup 

God gave, and meekly drank it up, 
Leaving the lost world to its drearier strife. 


Beautiful waters! in whose sight 
The burdened soul itself grows light, 
Quickened to music by your dancing measure; 
We who have loved you well and long, 
We, by your very strength made stron, 
Unto your keeping trast our earth’s best traasures. 


To them, who know no Christmas cheer, 
Than unto us is God more near, 

While here we weep then, faithlessly regretting : 
We are the drowning, they the drowned ; 
What we are seeking, they have found,— 

Sweet rest, unbroken by the storm-wind's fretting. 


So, back unto the hungry deep, 
Go bid the shivered timbers leap, 
That never more, all desolately lying, 
Rent mast, torn sail, or rudder crushed, 
Shall tell of how the mad sea rushed 
Over the fair heads of the dead and dying. 


Though they shall wander never more 
With us along life's wreck-strewn shore, 
Under the waves Hx walked, safe let them sleep : 
Though loosed for ever from our hold, 
Though never sod be o'er them rolled, 
Yet have they found God’s-acre” in the deep 


But, hark! a joyous shout is waking 
The lands :—a hopeful light is breaking 
Where a strong ship the cruel rocks are rending : 
One moment brings the dreaded land, 
The next the ready human hand— 
The gallant life-boat with the surge contending ! 


They live—they live! snatched from death's brink ! 
Then let the battered hulk go sink, : 
And spread her tattered canvas for her pall ; 
Unto the strong the weak are lashed, 
From the white lips the salt seas dashed ; 
The everlasting heavens are over all ! 
Etrayona L. Heevar. 
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CHARADES. 
BY THE LATE T. K. HERVEY. 
No. 1, 




















a 
N my Sccond’s pleasant shade, 
How my First sweet music made! 
Till there came my cruel Whole, 
Stained the one, the other stole. 
Ah! that First and Second e’er 
Lent their names to such a snare! 


Call my Second, call my First, 
And you name my Whole accurst. 
Ah! to each, what cruel spite 
Pays for that baptismal) rite, 

Ask the silence, where it grieves 
O'er a lost song ’mong the leaves. 


From my Second summer rain 
Soon shall wash away the stain,— 
What is white shall yet be green 
Where my traitor Whole has been ; 
But her heart my First shall pour 
Through my Second nevermore. 


Nevermore, when sunshine falls 
Through my Second’s leafy walls, 

Shall the answering anthem burst, 

*Mid that temple, from my First, 

Ah, the song itself betrayed ! 

Could they fear my Whole, who played 
In those sweet names of their own? 

Yet, both are wronged,—and one is gone. 


F No, 2. 
When but a boy, jast newly nursed, 
I stored my marbles in my First ; 
Grown to a man, when dall or sad, 
My Second soothed and made me glad 
My Whele, through all my living years, 
Has been a horror to my ears. 


No. 3. 


I’m found beneath the ocean and the streams ; 
I am the home of flowers,—the nurse of dreams, 


No. 4. 
My Second has saddled the palfrey white, 
And saddled the roadster brown, 
And drawn on his boots by the stable door, 
For a ride to the distant town. 
But why is my lady’s cheek so pale, 
And why my lady’s tear 
As she sweeps throagh the lane with a loosened rein 
And my Second in the rear ? 


Ah, me! that the hand which clips the mane 
And trims the palfrey’s tail, 

Should join my First’s in the clasp of love 
When they reach the altar rail! 

My Second’s First had been fitlier wooed 
Near the milking-pail and bowl, 

And my First is spoiling her Second good 
By making him my Whole! 


No. 6. 
We read of the days when some dreary old sinner 
Might come as a saint to be reckoned, 
By taking to berries and roots for his dinner, 
And quenching his thirst from my Second. 
Such a saint took it easy,— was freely supplied 
With enough for both hunger and thirst ; 
Though his table was farnished, it can’t be denied, 
With a very bad style of my First. 


Then we read how some traveller gourmand and gay, 
When his way became lonesome or lost, 

Would put up for a night, and for once in a way, 
With a feeder like this for a host :— 

But he rarely, we find, took a permanent taste 
For such nurture of body and soul,— 

And we quite understand, when the cock crew, his haste 
To help forward the hour of my Whole. 


No. 6. 

It swells, and dies! I lean to hear 

*Mid the glooms of an old cathedral aisle ; 
And my Second speaks to heart and ear 

Like the voice of the ancient pile ; 
As if corbel quaint and rafter rare, 
In chancel stalled and in chantry fair, 

Had part in the choral hymn,— 
With the trump of stone that the angels bear 
At the shrine of the stone knight kneeling there ;—~ 
While the carvéd saints seem all at prayer, 

As it flows through the cloister dim,— 
The prophet voice of the grand old pile, 
That my Second pours down the long-drawn aisle ! 


But it isn't a prayer that my Whole awakes, 
When it moans and shrieks in the tortured air, 








Like a spirit choked by the sounds it makes,— 
As I would to the Lord it were ! 
Its vagabond friend is the puppet-show, 
All box above and legs below,— 
And it swindles far and wide, 
With music filched from the shrines of song, 
That reels and raves for the rabble throng, 
As though it were drunk with drawing long 
From my First, in its own inside. 
How came such Whole, with its tipsy airs, 
By the stately name that my Second bears ? 


No. 7. 


The lane was long, and the lady short, 
And the hour was getting late, 
So, to make the way more like herself, 
She passed through the meadow gate. 
Ah! the crooked way would have been the straight,— 
And why was there nobody by 
To tell her the glass was very low, 
And my Second very high ? 


She came where that Second “ stopped the way,” 
And she strove to pass in vain, 

And she felt at once the mistake she had made, 
And a drop of the threatened rain ; 

And she knew too late,—when she took to the right 
She had happened to take to the wrong, 

And the road by the meadows was only short 
To those who were rather long. 


But the lady felt that an error, born, 
Need not be, therefore, nurst, 

And the wisest course she could follow now 
Would be, just to—do my First :-— 

That todo my First was her chance at last 
To get home ere the drenching rain ; 

And the way to make matters square, in short, 
Was, at length, to go round by the lane. 


So she did my First ; but I can’t deny 
That the lady came home in a pet, 
And her look, I must own, was uncommonly dry, 
As she said, “ I’m uncommonly wet !— 
And all through my Second. Had that been my Whole, 
As, for ladies, my Second should be, . 
It had done my First, and, from bonnet to sole 
Would have saved from this drenching, poor me !’”” 


No. 8. 
My First you may know by the old brown coat 
Set off with a vest of red, 
In which he comes through the winter’s snow, 
To beg at your door for bread. 
And never away from the door unfed 
Will the children let him go, 
Because of a pious deed he did 
To some children long ago. 
And so, when the children come abroad, 
And the summer eves are long, 
He pays back his debt, as a minstrel should, 
By filling their paths with song : 
And the singer, still, that the child loves best 
Is the old brown coat and the crimson vest 


A story lives, in the fairy lore 
On which the child is fed, 

Of a fair young maid whom love decked out 
In my Second, warm and red. 

But the little maiden’s walk abroad 
Is a legend harsh to hear, 

And the moral wrapped in the scarlet cloak 
Ts fall of a cruel fear : 

And the child is chilled as he creeps to bed 

To dream of the maid with my Second, red. 


’Tis ages long since last my Whole 
In the woodland ways was seen, 

With his bugle slung in his baldric broad, 
And his coat of the Lincoln green. 

No beggar he, for bed or board, 
He crouched in the starlight clear, 

And his larder, wide as the forest glades, 
Was filled with the forest deer. 

His table was spread in the oak-tree shade, 
Wherever he cared to dine ; 

And they netted his fish in the friar’s pond, 
And his drink was the abbot’s wine. 

The jolly churchman paid him tithe, 
And the burgher paid him tax ; 

For his levies were made by his merry men 
With their long bows at their backs. 

His law was fashioned to the hour, 
And published through the wood, 

That he took because he had the power, 
And kept becanse he could. 

His logic grew on his own good sword, 
And his strength in the yew-tree strong, 

And he did his wrong in the name of right, 
And some right by means of wrong ; 

For an outlawed head and a gallant soul 

Met in the wild name of my Whole. 


No. 9. 

*TwERE well the bards who string their lyres in honour of my First, 
And paint her always at her best, should know her at her worst; 

I don’t believe this pet of twelve such a beauty would be reckoned 

If they could but see her oft-sung face as she shows it to my Second. 


Eleven sisters has my First: not one of them so fair 

As she with the roses round her feet and the rainbows in her hair ; 
But she suffers froma cold by my Second’s side, ’tis said, 
And has always her feet in water, and a nightcap on her head. 


The poets call her gentle, too: they’ve seen her when she smiled ; 

But her temper can be sharp enough, and her manners far from mild. 
And there are who have seen her sulky in her home by my Second’s 
side 





Because he refused s gown of green and roses to his bride. 





Yet he built her a throne of crystal spars, and gave her robes of white 

And he crowded all the roof with stars to make her palace bright ; 

He hung in her ears huge diamond drops, and her couch was 
diamond too, 

Bat still my First looked chill on him whatever my Second could do. 

He bade the northern lights perform in honour of his guest, 

And he laid the very winds asleep, that they might not break her rest ; 

He chid the seas from dancing, and the rivers in their flight, 

But she never would pay him with the smile our poets call so bright. 


As for my Whole, I rather think, if you followed with my First, 

And set it up, to do her grace, in my Secon4’s clime accarst, 

And tried our English pastimes there, you'd find it might be reckoned 
Just about as easy to climb my Whole as to clime my taller Second. 


No. 10. 
Pale, to-day, my lady lies, 
Very lape and wan, 
From the love-deeps in her eyes 
All the light is gone :— 
Lacking that whereon it fed, 
On her cheek my First lies dead. 


Why is my lady's lip #0 cold ? 
And why is her brow so white ? 
And where is the love whose speech of old 
In that dim eye light ? 
Smite back this shadow of the grave, 
And save, oh! Virgin Second, save 


Too late, dull lover! all too weak 
Thy spell, that was so strong ; 
Since died my First, on lip and cheek, 
Of the ebill of waiting long. 
My Virgin Second came to aid, 
When out of the chill my lady prayed. 


She took my lady to her breast, 
And charmed the chill to sleeping ; 
And she will not let thee break the rest _ 
That true love won throagh weeping. 
But bring sweet strewings of my Whole, 
And, though thy love's henceforth December 
Wear thou such strewings near thy soul, 
And, “ pray you, love, remember ! ” 





No. 11. 
Kings, Lords, and Commons to my First repair 
And beggars sad and jolly harbour there, 
Should foreign foes invade us there would be 
My Second ready to dispute the sea, 
Without my Whole it may be truly said 
No honest woman ever yet did wed. 


No. 12. 
My First is made of iron, tough and bright ; 
My Second dims it often in a night ; 
Yet of my Whole you've eaten times and oft, 
And, strange to say, have found it hard and soft. 








THE ANGELS’ SERENADE. BY THEODOR MINTROP. 


Grnmay art, since the beginning of the present centary, has applied 
itself to an elevated classof subjects, such as engaged the Italian artists 
in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries; and Dusseldorf is one of 
the principal seats of this development. Amongst the names of the 
labourers in this field who have earned a distinguished - position for 
themselves is that of Theodor Mintrop, whose story is a romantic 
one, bearing strong resemblance to that of Giotto of old, who found 
a patron and instructor in the noble Cimabue. Mintrop, now one of 
the chief ornaments of the Academy of Dusseldorf, is the son of a 
poor peasant, having been born near Werden on the Ruhr, in the year 
1814. Up to his thirteenth year he followed the hamble oceupation 
of a shepherd and farm labourer. But even in his solitary wanderings 
with his flocks his mind was directed to the contemplation of the 
beauties of nature, which his handattempted to realise, in connection 
with themes from scripture history. Some of these modest productions 
chancing to fall in the way of Edward Geselschap, the eminent genre 
painter, he recognised their extraordinary merit, and at once took the 
rustic artist by the hand, removing hi the academy at Dasseldorf. 
From that moment the advance of the shepherd - painter was 
rapid and surprising; and he now ranks as one of the first 
artists of Germany. His repr@entations of scripture subjects 
under a rural aspect are most charming for the devotional 
character and the fine reflex of nature displayed in them. He 
is particularly celebrated for the innocent expression of his angels 
and children, and for their gracefal grouping, in the various composi- 
tions in which he is fond of introducing them as prime agents of 
Divine beneficence. 

His latest work of this class, entitled ‘‘ Das Engelstandchen” (“* The 
Angels’ Serenade”), has been made more generally known to 
the world by the engraving produced of it by H. Niisser, the 
talented pupil of Professor Keller, which is published, as respects 

this country, by Messrs. Adolphe and Co., of Bary-court, St. Mary- 
Axe, and which we have been favoured with permission to reprodace 

in our pages. This composition, by a fancifal arrangement similar to 
that adopted by the old painter-monks of Tuscany, Perugia, and 
Cologne, represents the Virgin and Child, with Joseph and the little 
St. John, assembled on a sort of baleony in an open country, Over- 

shadowed by palm-trees ; whilst beneath them, and crowding in from 

the sides are hosts of angels who do homage to them, some singing 

“ Hallelnjahs!” others accompanying them on various’ instruments 

of music, There are passages in this work which we acknow- 

ledge to be of extreme beauty. The principal group of the 

Holy Family is of rather severe simplicity, and might be 

improved by the infusion of a little of the Italian fervour; 

but the bevy of angels below is most pretty in conception 

and arrangement. The forms a circle, the back line of figures 

being ingeniously connected with that in the foreground by a figure 

seen in @ front view playing upon the violoncello, The attitudes ef 

these figures show life and feeling, and are full of variety. The faces, 

naturalistic rather than ideal, are fall of thought and expression; the 

figures at the sides and in the background are of a wholly dissimilar 

treatment, and serve well to combine the upper with the under por- 

tion of the pictare. The background, also, though but seen at a mere 

glimpse through a cosner of the canvas, is picturesque, and skilfally 

introduced. : . 

The engraving of this picture by Niisser, which is copyright, is an 

admirable translation of the soft devotional character of the original, 

and will serve to enhance the renown of the arts of painting and 





engraving in Germany. 








Dec, 24, 1869.] 
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BONBONS FOR CHRISTMAS PARTIES. 


It will be pastime passing excellent, 
lf it be husbanded with modesty.—SHaksPsaRE, 


UST now we—and here 
we pause to observe that 
WE are an unassuming 
individual, “a poor rela- 
tion,” and consequently in 
great request as a lay- 
figure at the Christmas 
parties of our wealthy 
kinsmen, where we are 
occasionally intrusted with 
all the duties, privileges, 
and responsibilities ace 
cruing to, or in connection 
with, the post of Magister 
Morum, or Master of the 
Ceremonies. Just now 
we have received nume- 
rous applications from the 
young folk, whom we so 
dearly love, for NEW 
GamMEs—something novel 
in the way of pastime, 
some innovations upon the 
traditional routine of 
“Blindman’s Buff,” 
and “Kiss in the Ring.” We confess that 





“Hunt the Slipper,’ 
in response to these applications we have, on ‘previous Christmases, 
exhausted all that we knew, or could hear of, as indigenous to 
Saxon England, and have even drawn to some extent upon our 


own weak fancy. But, foreseeing that Laura, and Kate, and 
Frank, and Edgar would be severely disappointed if we could offer 
them no fresh amusements for the evenings of the coming Yule, we 
have made an excursion to the gay land of France, and from its vines 
and garden-bowers have brought back certain Bonbons for the delec- 
tation of our juvenile friends. 

Our share in the preparation of these bonbons is easily explained. 
We have taken up the raw French material, and adapted it to what 
we conceived to be the English taste. We have considerably altered 
the concoction of some of the bonbons that they may not disarrange 
the digestive powers of English children. In other words, we have 
rendered the games we are about to describe much easier of per- 
formance, and have striven to give them something of a dramatic 
character, so as to make a slight demand upon the intellectual power 
of their performers. 


I.—CECILIA, 
A Ronde, and Game, from the French. 


This lively game has a sort of family likeness to“ Blindman’s Baff,’’ 
but is, we take it, an improvement upon that rather boisterous amuse- 
ment. The players dance in a circle round one of their number, who 
is properly blindfolded, and holds in her hand a wand, while they sing 
the first of the following verses. They pause; then the blindfolded 
player points her wand to one of the circle, who is constrained to take 
hold of the end of it, and to repeat after her, “Good day, Cecilia!” in 
a sort of chant ; “yes, yes, Cecilia!” If the blindfolded player recog- 
nises her voice and names her correctly, she, in her turn, assumes the 
wand and bandage, and the game recommences. If the blindfolded 
player is unsuccessful she has to try her skill again, and another verse 
of the song is sung. 

















tleman is chocen to personate the Franx Cavatigr, who advances, 
singing the first verse of the following ronde. The Chorus reply. He 
sings again, and they alternate the verses until he sings “Ill bear 
away a bough,” when he leads off one of the group. This is repeated 
until only one player is left besides Marncurritse. The Cavaurer then 
inquires, “‘ What have you there, sweet girl?” She replies, “ A bower 
of leafiness,” which he threatens to overthrow. Immediately Man- 
GUBRITE and her companion rise, and run off to their companions, pur- 
sued by the CavauiER, who, if he catches either before she gains the 
circle, is entitled to a kiss; but, if they escape him, all join hands, and 
dance merrily round, renewing the game at pleasure. Note.—The 
Cavauizr, if unsuccessful, pays a forfeit. 
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O bring me to her feet, to her feet, 
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round, singing. The game can be continued until the leader’s powers 
of invention are completely exhausted. 


Upon the Bridge of Avignon 
Song has a merry sound, 
And lads and lasses, youth and age, 
Trip blithesomely around : 
Comes first the swell—ha, ho, 
And twirls his whiskers—so! 
And twirls his whiskers—so! 


Upon the Bridge of Avignon 
Bells have a merry sound, 
And long the feet of happy folk 
Trip blithesomely around : 

Miss Fanny next: ha, ho, 
And sighs, and simpers—so ! 
And sighs, and simpers—so ! 


Upon the Bridge of Avignon 
Harps have a birdlike sound, 
And still the peasants ’mid the 

vines 
Trip blithsomely around : 
Comes Lubin next: ha, ho, 
And reaps the harvest—so! 
And reaps the harvest—so ! 


Upon the Bridge of Avignon 
Drums have a martial sound, 
And, lo! the banners and the spears 

Move blithesomely around: 
Now comes the soldier : ho, 
“ Attention!” “Ready !”’—s9! 
“ Attention!” “ Ready !”’—so! 


Upon the Bridge of Avignon 
We hear the mill-wheels sound, 
And still the waters leap an 1 dash, 
And still the mill gocs round: 
The miller next: ha, ho, 
Who grinds the barley—so! 
Who grinds the barley—so! 


Upon the Bridge of Avignon 
Lutes have a tender soand, 
And, link’d by garland-chains of 
flowers, 
The happy feet go round : 
The lover comes : ha, ho, 
To kiss his ladye—so ! 





To kiss his ladye—so ! 





IV.—THE KING'S CHEVALIER. 

A circle is formed and a player chosea to stand ia the centro, 
Another remains outside the circle and persorates the Kine's 
Curvauier, The dancers inquire of him, ‘Who passes by this 
way so late?” to which the Curvauier responds with the s2end 
verse, the circle still dancing round the player in the centre. The 
rong, which is sung alternately by the Cuorvs and the Coevauirr, 
being finished, the dancers raise their arms, and the Cueva rer enters 
and pursues the player in the middle, as in the old game of ‘ Kiss in 
the Ring.” When the fugitive 1s caught both she and her pursuer 
oceupy the centre of the circle while the last verse is sung. A 
diffzrent selection of players is then made, and the gams recommences. 
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Con Spirito. adapted by A. 8. HoLiowary. 
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. It’s you, it’s you, Ce + cil - ial 


My parents had no child but me, , I looked at him, he looked at me: 


And as, bom oa they could not 


I was soon a dispatch’d o’erthe briny 
sea— 

E’en so they served Cecilia ! 
And as I sailed across the sea— 
The wild, the seething, fretting 

sea— 
The captain crue],—he frowned at 
me, 

With a“ Good day, Cecilia!” 

“ Yes, yes, Cecilia!” 


Loud roared the wind, wild was 
the sea ; 

Yet the captain cruel would frown 
at me,— 

“* Have you any siller for my fee? 

Have you—have you—Cecilia?”’ 





“O, captain, I've but bawhees 
three, 
Which I will render up to thee !’’ 
So sighed—so sighed—Cecilia ! 
Yes—yes, Cecilia ! 


But the captain smiled and whis- 
pered me— 
“TI never will take thy bawbees 
three ; 
But thou shall sing a melodie. 
So sing—so sing—Cecilia !” 
Then I sang amain, with a heart 
of glee— 
“There is nae luck for you or 
, me, 
If we have only bawbees three!” 
So sang—so sang—Cecilia ! 
Yes, yes, Cecilia ! 


Il.—LA 


BELLE MARGUERITE, 


(A Game, from the French.) 


A young girl (Maraurnits) kneels, surrounded by her companions, 
who hold a scarf or shaw] above her head, so as to represent a bower ; 


or some laurel boughs may be wove together for that purpose. 


A gen- 





Solo: CavALIER. 

Where is fair Marguerite ? 

I know she hides anear ; 
Oh, bring me to her feet, 


Solo: CAVALIER. 
What hast thou there, fair girl ? 
Is it mine own, my sweet ? 
I know that golden curl— 


"Tis La belle Marguerite! Her own, her Cavalier! 

ManrcGvenrits’s Companions. She dreams within her bower, 
A bower of leafiness The moonlight falling cl 

Is all thou scest here ; It is not yet love's hour, 
Touch not one woodbine-tress, O brave Frank Cavalier ! 

O daring Cavalier! ft gs eta 

Solo: CavALIER. I'll gain her calm retreat, 

I'll gather every flower, My vows she'll stoop to hear— 

I'll bear each leaf away, When kneeleth at her feet 
Till Marguerite’s secret bower Her fond Frank Cavalier. 

Chorus. 


Shall know the light of day. 


(MarGvEniTE and her com- 
panions rise and run off, 
pursued by the CAVALIER.) 


"Tis not within thy power 
To climb her seat anear ; 
Thou canst not gain her bower, 
O rash Frank Cavalier ! 
Solo: Cavatrer (leading off one 
of the group). 


Chorus (if the CAVALIER is unsue- 
cessful). 


‘Tis not within thy power I Il bear away a bough 
To gain the lady's seat ; Until the path is clear— 
Thou canst not scale the bower _ | $000 shall she list the vow 
Of La belle Marguerite ! Of her Frank Cavalier! 
[Repeat Chorus. } 
Or Solo: CavaLiEr. 


(If the CavariEr is successful), 
It és within his power, 
He kneeleth at her feet ; 
And his and hers the bower, 
Ah, La belle Marguerite ! 


Tl] take another bough, 
Until the path is clear— 
O, Marguerite, listen now 
To thy sad Cavalier! 
[Repeat Chorus. } 





IlI.—THE BRIDGE OF AVIGNON, 
A Ronde, and Game, from the French. 


This, to our fancy, is a very agreeable pastime, and bears some 
slight resemblance to an old game once popular among English boys» 
“Dumb Motions.” To render it effective the leader ought to be a 
good mimic, with a quick appreciation of the ludicrous. The per- 
formers form a circle, with their leader in the centre, and dance round 
him singing the first four lines of each verse. Then they pause, and, 
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CHORUS. 
Who passés by this way so late, 
Comrades of the M«jelaine ? 
The guards will close the castle 
gate 
Upon the gallant train ! 


so0Lo. 

I am a herald from the King, 
Comrades of the Majolaine— 

His Royal commands I hither 


bring 
With a chivalric train ! 
cCHORTS. 
We areal] ear, and fain would heed, 
Comrades of the Majolaine, 
Whate’er ourSov'reign has decreed 
With a chivalric train ! 
sOLo. 
Yon have a maiden fair to see, 
Comrades of the Majolaine, 
Who shall his bride, his love-queen 


be, 
And have a peerless train. 


We have no maidens fair to see, 
Comrads of the Majolaine; 
Alas! where should such beauties 





be, 
And where their peerless train ? 


> — 
the gal - Jant train. 


Nay, you have blossoms very fair, 
Comrades of the Majolaine, 

With curls of gold or raven hair, 
To charm an ardent train. 


When bells chime forth the mid: 
night hour, 
Comrades of the Mejolaine, 
Come, come, and pluck the fairest 
flower 
Tn all our simple train! 
The midnight chim: an hour ago, 
Comrades of the Mej liine, 
Upon the winds swung to and fro, 
To wake your simple train. 
What dower shall be the maiden’s 
share, 
Comrades of the Majolaine, 

If she will to your King repair, 
And lead his knightly train ? 
Brave burning gems and tawny 

gold, 
Comrades of the Majolaine, 
And robes in many a silken fold 
To charm her peerless train! 
Nor gems, nor gold, nor silken 
dress, 
C: mrades of the Majolaine, 
Can any truthful maiden bless 
Nor all her peerless train 


13.—Where’er I'm nurtured you will surely find, of peace and 
friendship I’m the deadliest blight ; cut off my heal and those who 
bave been blind to your deserts will see you by my light. 





14.—Add six to ten if you would know my First; the end of man 
my Second will disclose; my Whole of all created things the worst, 
as many a husband to his sorrow knows. 





15.—My First is a fish, and by many is reckoned a very good dish 





while singing the last lines, imitate their leader, who dramatically 





represents the person alluded to. Again they join hands and dance 





when cooked by my Second ; 


my Whole is a substance most fatal to 


man in a very close room and exposed in a pan. 
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THE LAST OF THE MISTLETOE. 


Ir is not generally known, I believe, that a dainty fairy sprite dwells 

in every spray of the mistletoe, and that when his leafy home is burnt 

on Candlemas Eve—as it should be, with all the holly and 
Christmas—he is 


iy 4 


the germs of the good cld plant he loves, and to make them 
and hearty for the coming year. But it is true; true ag that 
allegory on petites a hg Cond : ; c 
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reading thoughts, and much that in my early 
mysterious to me is now clear as daylight. Thus I am 
story from the first moment of my life, including 
beyond my ken during my inferior condition. 

It was upon a warm May morning thata sudden pain 
me, and made me feel that I was a living thing —what I 
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narrow cell. This something was the sunshine. It was, 
joyous day to me when I burst forth, and the 
flooded over me. I then perceived that I was growing 
in the bark of a mighty oak, which flourished upon 
stately mansion, situated (as I now know) in Sarrey, about ten 
from London, and called Beckstead Hall. Around the stem of 
giant tree was a rustic seat, sought many a time by a fuir-haired 
girl, on which to read over and over again in the summe: evenings 
a bundle of letters that she would draw from her bosom, weep over, 
kiss, and press to her heart of hearts, which the gallant young soldier— 
then braving pestilence, treachery, and death amidst the jungles of 
imperilled India, whose honest love they breathed—had won. 

Sometimes her little brothers and sisters gathered round the spot, 
and filled the air with their merry laughter. The stout old squire, 
their father, came also not unfrequently to smoke his matitudinal 
cigar ; so that I saw plenty of life. At first, in the innocence of youth, 
I flattered myself that I wa; a portion of the favourite old tree, and 
gave myself airs accordingly. I had grown some four inches when 
Dr. Brady, my owner, Mr. Eglinton’s brother-in-law, “and a mighty 
botanist, came on a visit to Beckstead Hall, and then I found out 
my mistake. “ Why, bless my soul!” exclaimed he one day, springing 
upon the seat, and poking me about with his eyeglass, “look here, 
girls! no occasion to buy a mistletoe for Christmas; here’s one 
growing out of the oak.”—‘“ Hurrah!” shouted Jack Eglinton, a 
Harrow boy, of sixteen, at home for his summer vacation, “what a 
jolly lark, Fan! (Fanny was his eldest sister.) Here's a mistletoe ; 
won’t I kiss Lotty Claire under it at Christmas!” 

Fanny, as ap engaged young lady, felt bound to look demure, and to 
discountenance such a proceeding on the part of her brother, stating 
that the time had gone by for kissing under the mistletoe. ‘Gone by !” 
exclaimed old Eglinton heartily, “deuce a bit! I would not give a 
fig for a young fellow who'd let a pair of pretty lips pass under it 
without paying toll; and as for the girls, bless em! they are their 
mothers’ daughters, and ¢/icy didn’t sulk at a stolen kiss, did they, 
old woman?” This was addressed to smiling, comely Mrs. Eglinton, 
who blushed like a girl, and told her jolly spouse to “ Hush! for 
shame! before the children !” 

Time sped on, the summer passed away, and Christmas drew near 
at hand. I had by this time grown into as fine a plant as you could 
wish to see—strong and green and bushy, spangled thickly over with 
snow-white berries. The instant that Jack came home for the holidays 
he burned to cut me down and hang me in some convenient position 
within the house, so as to assist in his nefarious design upon our 
pretty Lotty Claire. “I tell you what it is, Jack,” said his father, 
“if you lay a finger upon it before Christmas Eve I'll break your 
head.” This was decisive, so I was permitted to grow on. 

It would have been better for my peace of mind if Jack had been 
allowed to have his own way, for on the night of the 10th of December 
a gang of thieving costermongers paid a visit to our shrubbery, carried 
off a whole cartful of holly and evergreens to sell in the London 
markets, and, as ill-luck would have it, caught sight of me as they 
were departing with their spoil. ' ! 
On the third day after my arrival in London, a dashing, bright-eyed 
gentleman drove up in a Hansom cab close to where I was hanging, and 
purchased me. He had a resolute way about him that struck me from 
the very first. He never seemed to me to think twice about anything, 
but did it straight off without hesitation. The quiet way in which he 
made cabmen, porters (he had carried me away to a railway station), 
policemen, guards, and even a fellow-passenger or two do exactly as he 


sepoys, an unfortified rain, in which some forty or fifty trembling ladies 
had taken refuge during those fearfal months when the fate they least 
dreaded was death. I also discovered to my delight that he was no 
other than Captain Leicester Maynard, the affianced husband of pretty, 
gentle Fanny Eglinton, that he had but just returned from Bengal, 
and that Fanny and all her family were expected to spend Christmas 
at Craigleigh Grange, the country-seat of his father, Sir Robert, the 
admiral. 

I saw little of the Christmas festivities in Craigleigh Grange, 
for I was hung up in Captain Maynard’s bedroom far away from their 
scene; bat when Candlemas Eve approached I began to be aware 
that something great was going to happen. I am speaking now from 
my knowledge as the Spirit of the Mistletoe. Whilst the plant 
remained undestroyed I knew nothing, guessed nothing, respecting 
what was at band. 

Candlemas Eve at Craigleigh was Candlemas Eve and something 
more. It was Fanny Eglinton’s birthday ; on it she would reach her 
eighteenth year ; and before another summer had passed over her 
head she was to become the bride of the heir. Open house was to be 
kept for rich and poor that day, and in the evening a grand ball was 
to take place—a ball for old and young. The grown-up people were 
to have the picture gallery to dance in, and the little folks were to enjoy 
themselves, unmolested and unrestrained, in the French drawing-room. 
The eventful day arrived, and visitors descended, like an invading army, 
not only apon the Grange, but also upon the neighbouring village, 
The “ Maynard Arms” was full to the attics, and everybody who had 
a lodging to let soon found a tenant in some pradent bachelor who 
preferred a strange room to a long, cold drive home after the ball. 
Now did the genius of Sir Robert’s buxom housekeeper, Mrs. Cleverley, 
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but the wrong wreaths, one had forgotten the key (a Bramah) of her 
dressing-case, in which all her trinkets were bestowed, and another 
had carefully packed up her younger sisters’s dresses, &c., similar in 


couple of inches. Nevertheless, thanks to their own ingenuity, and 
the contrivances of their maids, together with some assistance from 
Ada Maynard, they all entered the ball-room that night as if every- 
thing had gone couleur de rose, trinkets and all, for Jack Ezlinton 
discovered that, though the dressing-case was massively bound with 
brass, with an unpickable lock, it had underneath the velvet a com- 
mon deal bottom, which he removed with his penknife, thus ab- 
stracting its glittering contents, much to the joy of the fair owner. 
There are plenty of brass-bound, Bramah -locked cases of one sort 


velvet. 

Night came, and the morose ancestry began to wink in the unac- 
customed light of the chandeliers. An orchestra had been raised in 
the centre of the gallery, into which by means of a ladder the band 
of her Majesty’s regiment stationed at W—— were in the act of 
climbing, the commissariat under the command of worthy Mrs. 
Cleverley having just vacated the position. 

Now, «4 ball in the country at Christmas and a London ball are two 
very distinct things. In the country people have not been dancing 
their lives out the night before, and have no prospect of doing so the 
night after. They don’t come yawning in from somewhere else at 
two o’clock, or think themselves early at twelve o'clock ; but are in. 
vited for nine o’clock, aud generally have all arrived by a little after 
ten o’clock. You anticipate a country ball long before it happens, you 
enjoy it while it lasts, and you discuss it for a long time after it has 
passed. Moreover, you have come a long way to it, are determined to 
enjoy yourself, and youcannot dothat without making other people enjoy 
themselves. Then, it is a general meeting of persons scattered about 
out of social distance of If you are fond of shooting or 
hunting, and make ly agreeable, you are sure of an 
invitation somewhere. If you are pretty, and dance well, you are 
sure to be found out, and have a long list of nice partners—or one or 
two—or one only, if it so please you. If you are good-humoured and 
merry, you are sure to find good humour and merriment. If you are 
blessed with unaffected, pleasing daughters, you will be sure to hear 
them admired. If you are fond of a glass of good wine, a rubber at 
whist, and a talk over county politics, you are sure to find some one 
to join you. But if you are grumpy and disagreeable you had better 
stay away, for no one will tolerate you. 

The old gallery looked splendidly, and seemed to brighten more and 
more, in spite of the morose ancestry, as one by one the home divi- 
sion began to dropin. There had been a little confusion attending 
dressing, especially in the fastnesses ; because, when lights were de- 
manded all at once by seventeen young ladies, nine mammas, six 
papas, and ten other persons, there were not enough candlesticks to 
supply half the number required. In this emergency wine-bottles 
were pressed into the service, and if an unwary observer had visited 
the rooms the following morning he would have been bewildered at 
finding how much claret had been discussed by the young ladies, as 
evidenced by the number of empty bottles to be seen upon their 
toilet-tables. 

However, if they had had Aladdin’s Palace to dress in, and his Genii 
to adorn them, they could scarcely have looked prettier or more 
elegant than they did—some gliding gracefully over the polished floor, 
others tripping it coquettishly, as if not liking to stand alone for ad- 
miration, but one and all wending their way to the far end of the 
gallery, where Sir Robert had stationed himself to receive his guests 
Some officers of the —— Regiment, with whom Leicester had been 


+ garrisoned in India, were amongst the first arrivals, and then began 
the ball in earnest. The grim old knights scowled a darker scowl 
than ever as the fair young girls flew over the polished floor, and 
the inspiring music and the merry laughter rose up to the roof, 
shaking the old banners in their faces. More and more arrivals, fresh 
revellers, poured in at every moment, and soon the old gallery was 
full—fall of welcome, full of merriment, full of hospita lity. 


It soon became clear that the notion of keeping the denizens of the two 


ball-rooms separate was impracticable. What! were the grown people 
to take no part in the forfeits, be shut out from the privilege of 
dancing with the rising pelles, and be forbidden to see the conjuror? 
Perish the thought! 


Were the small boys to be denied the inesti- 


mable honour of dancing with the largest partners they could find ? 





shine forth in all its brilliancy. Garrets and other inaccessible ! 





Was a tall Guardsman to carry off Lotty Claire to waltz with him in 








| sister) and Ads Maynard played 


hue and fashion to her own, but impracticable round the waist by a- 


or another in this world, I have found, with soft deal under the’ 
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the picture-gallery, and Jack Eglinton not to follow and defy him? 
Such tyranny would have caused an émeute. No! Old and young 
mixed freely together, and it is hard to say which enjoyed themselves 
the most. 

After supper, when the jaded musicians had retired to have their 
innings at the good things, Jack Eglinton dragged the grand piano 
out of a recess in which it had been stowed away, ahd Fanny (his 
a waltz for the impatient javeniles. 
It was then that my part in the festivities began. Leicester Maynard 
ran up to his room, seized me by the stem, carried me in triamph into 
the French and hung me up to the knob of the gréat 


can but remember on the morrow 


if 


There was Jack—hand some, 
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magic plant was in instant requisition for a dozen of his friends and 
schoolfellows, and it was soon “turn round,” “join lips,” “up the 
middle and down » Everybody kissed his own partner, and 
Tom Bright (the “funny boy” of the evening, who wore the Knave ot 
Clubs pinned to the lappel of his coat, in token of his twelfthcake rank) 


but he fought like a young lion in defence of pretty Laura Steadman, 
fancy Laura would have dispensed with his 
championship, for Tom was @ great favourite. Had he not sung a 
comic song that had put the wholeroom in a roar? Did he not detect 
the conjuror in one of his cleverest tricks ? Poor, brave little Charlie ! 
When, half an hour afterwards, he made formal proposals for the hand 
of his offended partner upon the strength of his late achievement, he 
was called a stupid boy, and told to go away! Oh, the ingratitade of 
woman ! 

Leicester Maynard went to the pianoforte and chatted with Fanny. 
Lady Grace—dear, gentle Lady Grace—took baby Maude and danced 
her under me. What business had she to come brushing my berries 
with her soft, perfumed curls, when she knew that her lover—Cecil 
Deighton, of the Gaards—Inkermann Deighton—was looking on, and 
that no one would dare to take advantage of her tantalising position ? 
Why did that pudding-headed fellow Clogger go about trying to spoil 
sport,and to take Tom Bright's mistletoe away ? I hope he got his shins 
kicked, and I think he did. But these little drawbacks were as a drop 
of rain compared with the bright wave of merriment that flooded the 
place, carrying away all unkindly feelings, ql] stapid restraint, upon 
its flow. 


The ball had begun early, and so was brought to a conclusion in 
reasonable time. The last guest departed ; the inmates, tired out, sought 
their beds—all but Leicester Maynard and his friend Deighton, who 
adjourned to the room of the former to smoke their cigars. ‘The 
morose ancestry scowled unseen in the deserted gallery, and the hos- 
pitable old house was still. 

Neither Maynard nor Deighton had the remotest idea of going to 
bed, they had so much to talk and think about. 

“ Leicester,” said Deighton, after they bad sat for some time puffing 
away ix silence, “ what o’clock is it?” 

“Only half-past four.” 

How light the mornings are getting! Is that the sun or the moon 
shining through the chinks in the shutter ?” 

“ Never mind the sun or the moon, old fellow. How about your 
own particular star? What have you and Lady Grace been talking 
about all night? Is it settled at last, eh?” 

“ Don’t chaff.” 

* No—but is it?” 

“ Well, she says so.” 

“By Jove! I wish you joy,” cried Leicester, wringing his friend’s 
hand. “ You’re the luckiest fellow in the world—next to me.” 

“I wonder what she is doing now ?” said Deighton gravely, gazing 
into the fire. 

“ Repeating a)l your absurd speeches to Fanny, I'll be bound.” 

“ Do they occupy the same room, then ?” Deighton inquired. 

“ Yes; we are all packed as close as herrings in a cask to-night. They 
sleep in the west wing, right opposite our window.” 

“That light gets sttonger and stronger,” said the Guardsman, 
after a pause. “ The sun must have risen. I'll open the shutters and 
see.” 

“ Well, do if you like,” Leicester replied, with a yawn. 

Deighton anfastened the bar and threw the shutters apart. As he 
did so a red, lurid glare flashed into the room, and, uttering a ery of 
anguish, he sprang hack and seized his friend by the arm. 

The west wing was in one sheet of flame! 

The alarm had already been given, and the friends saw by the 
blaze of the conflagration scores of labourers and servants hurrying 
from all directions to the scene of the fire. Leicester rushed from the 
room, followed by Deighton. They tore down the dark stairs, shout- 
ing “Fire! fire!” as they passed on towards the west wing. 
Deighton could but follow his friend, knowing nothing himself of the 
intricate corridors and passages that led to that portion of the old 
house, and when, on dashing open one of the doors, a hot cloud ot 
smoke burst forth in their faces, he lost sight of him for a moment, 
took a wrong turning, and found himself in the entrance-hall, amidst 
a crowd of terror-stricken men and fainting women. F 

Fearful must it have been to those young girls—sleeping calmly 
and happily after the fatigues of their night’s enjoyment, perchance 
dreaming over again some word or look earnest enough to have written 
itself upon their memories—fearful, indeed, to have their peaceful 
slumbers dispelled by the terrible cry of “ Fire! fire!” No one knew 
how near it might be. Fire around her, and she in a strange room, 
the way to escape from which was unknown to her, or in her fear 
forgotten. Fire! and in her haste to fly she might unwittingly rush 
into the midst of the blaze! Fire! = “te map _ 
danger, threatening those dear to her, who were unrescu 
from the flaming bailding. “ Fire! fire! fire!” Mothers wildly 
seeking their children ; children who could hardly be restrained 
from rushing into the flames to seek their parents. Of this dreadfal 
scene Leicester Maynard saw but little, for he was thandering at the 
massive oaken portal that separated Fanny’s apartments from the rest 
of the west wing. He dashed himself with all his force against the 
locked door: it was immovable! He shouted until his voice failed : 
no answer! He burst into a room where his father’s lathe and 
carpentering tools were kept, and, seizing a broad axe, threw himselt 
once more upon the old door, and, between the blows that he rained 
thick and fast upon it, shouted, “Awake, Fanny! Lady Grace, 
awake! Fire! fire! It is I, Leicester, who calls; unlock the door. 





Fire!” There was no answer; but the oak began to yield under the 
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axe. One good blow, and the lock would part from the panel. It was 
given. 

The head of the axe flew off! 

With his bare hands Leicester tere away the splintered wood, and 
the heavy door, wrenching off the hinges in its fall, dropped with a 
loud crash into the 

The great rush of air caused by the falling mass drove back for a 
moment the flames and smoke from the staircase beyond ; but he had 
hardly sprang halfway up when they closed behind him, roaring 
more furiously than ever. 

It was then that Leicester heard Deighton’s voice caMing, in a 
wild, choked voice, upon Grace to rouse herself and fly to him. Poor 
fellow, he knew not where to find her. Leicester shouted in return; 
told him that to follow was impossible, as the staircase wa; already 
tottering. 

“ Ladders and ropes to the window! quick, Deighton! See to it 
yourself; it is our only chance of antag them. conte ™, here; [ 
will do all that can be done.” * 

When Lady Grace and SEY EI 
felt as little inclined for sleep as their lovers. Young ladies have 
generally quite enough to talk about after any ball to last till next 
morning. They chatted on, and never guessed how time had passed 
till a dull, heavy knocking startled them. They opened their door, 
and a sight burst upon their gaze well calculated to strike terror into 
bolder hearts than theirs. The was filled with smoke and 
flames, whilst the fearful cry of “ Fire!” resounded throughout the 
house, 

Pold and prompt in any emergency, as soon as she had in some 
degree calmed the fears of her more timid companion, Fanny ran to 
the head of the flaming staircase and cried for help. Help was nearer 
than she had hoped, for the next moment Leicester, emerging from 
the smoke, stood by her side. 

Fanny was pale as death and fearfully calm. “ Ihad so hoped and 
}rayed that you were safe,” she murmured in her lover’s ear, as she 
paused for a moment in her endeavours to restore Grace to conscious- 
ness; “ and you are here.” 

“To save you, darling !” 

“ Ah! I fear it is to perish with me.” 

“ Better so than to live without you. But we are losing precious 
moments, For the love of life, Lady Grace, don’t faint again! Do 
rouse yourself!” he cried in his wild agony. 

“ Hush!” said Fanny; “you are too impetuous. Dear Grace,” 
she whispered, gently, in her friend's ear, “ we are all in great danger. 
We depend upon each other for safety, under God. We must all be 
saved, or all—— but, please God, we may all be saved. Be a brave 
girl, darling, for Cecil Deighton’s sake.” 

It was enough. Fanny, with womanly tact, had touched the right 
chord. There was warrior blood in the gentle patrician’s veins, which 
the name of her lover set in a glow; and the cowering, weeping girl 
of a moment before sprang to her feet, dashed the tears from her eyes, 
and was ready for anything. 

Leicester then led the two girls into their room, and, closing the 
door against smoke and flame, threw up the window, sprang upon the 
outside sill, and shouted to the crowd below to hasten the movements 
of those who had gone in search of ropes and ladders. 

“They are coming! they are coming!” he cried, in a tone of 
exultation, as though he were watching some vigorously-contested 
race. “Deighton is with them. They have a ladder strong enough 
to save fifty of us. They are here!—hurrah !—they are here!” and 
Leicester almost screamed with joy and excitement. On they came 
Let the flames roar, and the old house crumble beneath their fiery 
tongues. What matter ?—his darling would be safe. Oh, the wild 

joy of giving her scathless to her old father's arms ! 

Up rose the heavy ladder, foot by foot ; but, oh, how slowly did it 
seem to rise; though strong arms and willing hearts were strained 
to the utmost. Up it rose, till it stood trembling on end in the air. 
Leicester could hear his own heart beating as the top was lowered 
slowly towards the window. /¢ was full twenty feet too short / 

A low moan rose up from the crowd collected below. Men looked 
into each other's faces, and spoke not. There was a deep silence, 
broken only by the roaring of the flames and the crashing of falling 
timbers. 

What were Leicester's emotions now? The roaring of the flames 
became more and more loud ; the room grew suffocatingly hot, whilst 
smoke began to creep under the door, and to curl about Fanny and 
Grae@ (who were kneeling in earnest prayer), as though it were a dim 
sbroud enfolding them. 

Then it was—when all seemed lost—that the remembrance of a 
boyish piece of folly flashed across Leicester's throbbing brain. The 
window in which he stood was the very last on the third story of the 
west wing. Within two yards of it werg the capitals of those 
Corinthian pillars that ornamented that angle of the house Beyond 
them, on the south side, was a ledge, similar to that on the west, near 
to which was a massive waterspout. Below was a terrace, raised 
some twenty feet from the ground. Now, the ladder, though far too 
short to reach the window from the lawn, if placed upon this terrace 
would come up to a level with the window on the other face of the 
house; so that, if he could but pass his dear one and Grace round the 
capitals of the columns to the ledge beyond, they would be saved. 
His mind waz made up in a moment. To remain was certain death, 
for the fire was crackling at the door. 

“ Do not attemptit! donot attempt it!” cried Deighton, as Leicester 
shouted to him to place the ladder on the terrace. “ You could not 
pass round, and how can they ?” 

“ T haye done eo for a swallow’s nest,” cried Leicester, eagerly. “ Do 
as I ask you, man! it is our only chance.” 

“It is indeed!” cried a voice from the crowd. “ God help them! 
it is indeed!” 

* Leicester looked down, and saw that the speaker was his father. 

There was no difficulty in making the courageous girls understand 
the plan. The only question that arose between them was who should 
first brave the danger. This Leicester soon decided. Fanny was 
calmly courageous—Grace unnaturally daring. Upon the bravery 








of the one he could as sure and lasting ; he knew not at what 
moment that of the might be quelled by the imminent danger, 
If Fanny in safety he would have no fear for Grace. With one 


hand clasping her little waist, and the other holding on by the 
corner of the parapet above his head, with their faces to the wall- 
Leicester and his bride passed inch by inch along the narrow 
ledge till they the summit of the pillars. Here there was a 
broader footing, and Leicester paused. “ Rest awhile, darling,” he 
whispered ; “ we are half round, but the worst half is to come. Five 
minutes more, and, please God! we shall be safe.” 

“It would be so sweet,” murmured Fanny ia response, as he strained 
her close to his heart, “to be saved by you; but, oh! I fear! I 
fear!” 

“ Fear nothing, my own. Recolk et Grasehas to follow.. Are you 
ready ?” b 

“ Quite—quite ready.” 

Sti] holding her frmly with one on, while both of hers, wid.ly 
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extended, embraced the slippery wall, they shuffled—I know of no 
other word—round the narrow ridge, rendered doubly slippery by half- 
melted snow, dislodging the portions of moss and rubbish that had 
accumulated there, and which fell at every step they took, making it 
appear to the breathless spectators as if the narrow path were crum- 
bling beneath their feet. It was a fearful moment, every movement 
had life and death in it, every inch brought them nearer to the one or 
the other. The nerve and trust of the fair girl did not fail her, and, 
moving along slowly and surely, as the first part of their transit had 
been passed, they doubled the angle, and gained the terrace front. 

Here Leicester had anticipated that all difficulty would have ended ; 
but no. As Deighton stood on the top round of the ladder, his head 
was not quite on a level with Fanny’s waist, as she stood in the recess 
I have mentioned. The ladder was still several feet too short. “ Lower 
her down into my arms, and I will carry her,” said Deighton, who was 
scarcely to be recogn’sed but for his voice. His hair Was singed, there 
was a red burn upon his forehead, and his face was ghastly pale. 
Leicester trembled fd? Grace’s senses when she should see him. “ No, 
that will not do, you cannot balance the weight as you are; go down 
a few steps, and guide her feet, as I let her down.” 

“ Now, my darling,” said Leicester, “kneel with me; do not be 
afraid ; I have firm hold of you. Now try if you can find the top step 
of the ladder with one foot ; Deighton will guide it—so—there! Now 
can you put down the other and stand up? Cling to me, never fear; 
that’s brave and well; now try the next step; can you reachit?” « 

“* Not as jou are holding me,” she said. 

He shifted his hold from her waist to her arms. She then gained 
the third step, and he only held her wrist. Clinging to the water-spout, 
he leant over the ledge till Fanny had descended far enough to be 
able to grasp the side of the Jadder with her disengaged hand. 

“Now, darling, you must release my hold; go down slowly and 
steadily.” 

She gently returned his parting pressure, and, with a look of 
ineffable tenderness, murmured something so softly that he could not 
catch the sound, but, from the motion of her lips, he formed it into 
a blessing. Descending slowly, preceded by Cecil Deighton, she looked 
up all the while, with the same sweet expression on her lips, 

She reached the ground in safety, was caught to her old father’s 
heart, and a great shout of joy arose, but was instantly hushed when 
it was seen that Lady Grace had begun the perilous route so fortu- 
nately traversed by her friend. Grace had heard all the directions 
given by Leicester to Fanny, and acted upon them promptly and 
silently, but her dress, which was much lighter than Fanny’s, clang 
ard got caught in the masonry, so that Leicester had'to leave her cling- 
ing to the wall unsupported for several moments whilst he dis-* 
entangled it. They reached the recess, however, in safety, but Grace 
had not strength left to stand upon the ladder. 

“ Shut your eyes, Lady Grace,” Leicester said, in as gay a tone as 
he could assame ; “ shut your eyes; trust to Cecil.” 

Kneeling as before, holding by the old spout, he lowered the now 
inanimate form till Deighton could fairly clutch his beloved burden 
without fear of losing his balance. He then rapidly descended the 
ladder, and Leicester knew from the shout which then arose that they 
had reached the ground in safety. 

Maynard now determined on returning to Fanny’s room, and, if 
the flames had not filled it, to save for her and Lady Grace as many 
of their little treasures as he could. There was a miniature of the 
mother of the latter, set in a bracelet, that he had noticed upon her 
arm at the ball, and which he determined to save at all events. The 
flames had not yet penetrated into the room, but the paint of the 
door was blistered, and the door itself so hot that he could not bear 
his hand upon it. 

He soon found the miniature and Fanny’s trinket-case, containing 
some valuable, old, family jewels. These he wrapped round ina 
blanket, and flung out of the window. He then pocketed everything 
of valne that he could lay his hands upon, indiscriminately, and, 
taking a burst of flame through the floor as a hint to retire, swung 
himself round the pillars, and soon had his foot on the ladder. 

Leicester had heard a great deal of shouting, but as that had been 
going on all the time, except when Fanny and Grace were in danger, 
he took no notice of it; when, however, he had turned the corner, 
he perceived, to his dismay, that he had too rashly disregarded the 
warning cries, for a volume of smoke and flame was pouring from 
a window directly below him, threatening destruction to the ladder, 
his only hope of safety. There was nothing to be done but to make 
a dash for it. He did so; sliding, as he had eften done when a boy, 
astride upon the ladder. It was too late. He felt a flash across his 
eyes, a heavy blow, and then—nothing! 

Then followed a great roar and crash. A myriad of bright sparks 
shot into the air, and all knew thatthe roof had fallen in. The flames, 
which for a moment were smothered beneath the falling rafters, 
broke forth again with redoubled fury, and amongst them I, the 
Spirit of the Mistletoe, released by the burning upon Candlemas 
Eve of my leafy prison, soared aloft into the grey morning sky. 

But I did not desert those whose story I have so far told. By 
almost superhuman exertions the fire was confined to the west 
wing, in which it had originated, and the rest of the old house 
was saved. No one was lost, but for many a weary day Leicester 
Maynard flickered between life and death. When at last he had 
recovered from the severe internal injury caused by his fearful 
fall, he still lay in silence and darkness, and only knew by a warm 
drop that sometimes fell on his brow that one he loved was watching 
over him. His sight was gone! He had been blinded by the flames 
through the midst of which he had fallen. 

One day, when Leicester had awakened from a sleep, he pressed the 
little hand that seldom left his grasp, and said, “ Guess what I have 
been dreaming of, dearie. I fancied,” continued he, not waiting for a 
reply, “that I was watching the rebuilding of the west wing that 
you have been telling me about, and wondering whether the room 
we used to eall yours will be where it was before.” 

“Not exactly, Sir Robert says; but it will be finished exactly in 
the same manner, so that you will scarcely see any difference.” 

“T shall not indeed see any difference,” replied poor Leicester, some- 
what sadly. 

“You must not think or speak so mournfully. You have been very 
patient, dearest, hitherto ; be patient a little longer.” 

“There have been very many ‘little longers,’ Fanny, but they have 
not brought what has been promised. No, dear one,” he said ; “ sight 
has gone for ever, and I shall never see your dear face again, save in 
dreams.” 

“ Listen,” whispered she. “As you evil? look upon the gloomy side 
of things, I will humour you, and take the same view. With all this 
sorrow, however, have we not much to be thankful for? It is almost 
a miracle that you were not killed upon the spot where you fell. 
Of what value do you think my life would have been to me with the 
constant remembrance that yours had been lost in preserving it? 
If it should be the will of God that human skill should fail in averting 
this calamity from you, have you not one to share your sorrow, 
whose life will be devoted to comforting you, to minister to your 
every wish? One whose eyes shall see for you faithfully and truly ; 
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one whose very being belongs to you? Will not my love abate some 
part, at least, of the misfortunes you dread?” 

Leicester told her that it could not be; that the sacrifice was far 
too great ; that he had thought of this, and dreaded the time when it 
must come forth ; that he must bear his calamity alone / 

“You know not what you are doing,” replied Fanny, vehemently. 
“Sacrifice!” and her tone changed almost to bitterness. “Is the 
exercise of a love which the every-day monotony of a cold world 
chains down fruitless in one’s heart a sacrifice? Oh! Leicester, 
when you cease to love me, speak those words again. Sacrifice! 
would you—oh! but hush! How wrong I have been, how thought- 
less, how selfish! Hush! you must indeed not speak again. I have 
been sadly imprudent. You must be calm. If you attempt to speak, 
I will go. You must obey me now.” 

Days and nights were alike to the blind man; but I think it was 
about every fourth day that a strange step entered his room, and a 
strange hand removed the bandages, and examined his eyes, The lids 
were so swollen and blistered by the flames, which had burst forth full 
in his face, that they had remained closed. On one of those days 
Leicester felt the lid gently raised, and the great oculist, after a close 
scrutiny and a lengthened pause, whispered in Fanny’s ear, “I wish 
you joy, young lady ; his eyes are safe.” 

They are perfectly safe. I, the Spirit of the Mistletoe, knew it all 
along. Leicester Maynard may have arrived at the dignity of spec- 
tacles a little before his time, and his handsome face have one more 
honourable scar upon it ; but what of that ? 

The Lady Grace and Cecil Deighton, Fanny Eglinton and Leicester 
Maynard, were married on the same day. 

Time flies apace, and many other spirits besides myself hover over 
Sir Robert Maynard’s hospitable hearth. It is Candlemas Eve again, 
and one more sprite is added to our number, for a fire has been 
lighted in the huge, old-fashioned fireplace, and the holly and the 
evergreens are consumed therein, amidst a hearty cheer for the 
Christmas that has passed. Four children crowd round Sir Robert's 
knee, making him repeat, for the hundred and first time, the story I 
have just told you. 

It will not please the children unless the old man tells it properly— 
that is to ssy, does not alter one word or tittle of the original account, 
or he will be instantly corrected, and sent back again to where he had 
introduced the innovation. 

When the story is quite finished, the little girl (very like Fanny 
Eglinton that was) who has been standing very quietly between grand- 
papa’s knees turned her great eyes fall upon his face— 

“ Grandpa ! ” 

“ Well, my pet?” 

“Why did not Colonel Deighton run up to save godmamma when 
papa went to save mamma?” 

“ Because he lost his way ; and a stupid servant told him that god- 
mamma was safe in the hall, my dariing.” 

“ But,” said.a handsome boy, with a proud toss of his head, “ if my. 
papa bad been there, I should hke to kaow who would have got her 
down the ladder?” 

“So should I.” . 
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THE HALL-DOOR AND THE COTTAGE-DOOR 
ON CHRISTMAS EVE. 


"Tis Christmas Eve, and, far and wide, 
The shining snow spreads o’er the plain ; 
The fairy Frost has deftly dried 
Her crystal mosses on the pane ; 
From grey church towers the Virgin Chimes * 
O’er hill and dale their sweetness pour, 
And children sing their carol rhymes 
Alike at Hall and Cottage door. 


The eaves are hung with icy spars, 
Snow-wreaths fantastic forms assume ; 
The moon shines bright, and golden stars 
In heaven’s great garden burst to bloom. 
The mansion wide its portals throws, 
As in the merry days of yore ; 
And Welcome sits amid the snows 
Alike at Eall and Cottage door. 


The light that streams through lordly panes, 
And makes the painted windows burn, 

Is answer’d back from lowly lanes, S 
Where children hail their sire’s return. 

The wild bells ring with Christmas mirth, 
And tell their tale of holy lore,— 

Glory on High, goodwill on Earth,— 
Alike at Hall and Cottage door. 


Ay! this the key-note Christmas gives 
To cheer us through the twelvemonth long, 
And tune the burden of our lives 
To echo back the angels’ song. 
Oh! may we join that glorious band 
When, earthly joys and struggles o’er, 
Dwellers in Hall and Cot shall stand 
On equal terms at Heaven’s door.—Cornpert Bape. 





LADIES’ NAMES. 
(Initials downwards and Finals upwards give the name.) 

In my First my Second was my Third and Fourth. You are trying 
after my Fifth.— Ellen. 

My First I hope you'll never have, my Second I hope you'll always 
have, my Third (in French) I hope you will long be, my Fourth I 
hope you'll seldom take, and my Fifth I hope you'll never have to 
bear.— Emily. 

My first is hot, my Second is’one, my Third is sweetsand sours, my 
Fourth is the beginning and end of vowels, and my Fifth is what you 
are always wanting.— Susan. 

An American province, bivalves, the post’s conjfidantes, the same 
reversed, a classic poetess, and a sea officer.— Louisa. 

The Isle of Man, an exclamation, what you ought to do, what you 
would be sorry to meet, a Queen’s name, and the second of the 
pomophagi.— Margaret. 


16,—If of my Second you had twelve feet square, you'd have my 
First, and plenty too to spare; the two combined describe a perfect 
Whole and leads the mariner from Pole to Pole. 


17.—Without those eyes of heavenly blue, my First, dear girl, you 
could not do; without those handred teeth so keen my Second never 
would have been; my Whole hath given great delight to many 
rustic maid and wight. 





* The old name for the chimes on Christmas Eve. 
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THE LAST Niet OF THE MISTLETUE.—BY /. GODWIN.—SEE PAGE 616. 
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CHRISTMAS MASQUES. 
CHRISTMAS MASQUE BEFORE CHARLES THE SECOND. 
CHRISTMAS IN THE SAXON TIME. 


Tue ancient masque shaded beneath its broad wings entertainments 
of the most varied character. The modern “play” is tolerably com- 
prehensive, but in this respect it must yield the palm to the masque ; 
for, though there is a considerable difference bet ween “ Henry V.,” as 
produced under the management of Mr. Macready, and a transpont- 
equine melodrama, yet the opera of “Satanella,” the advertisement- 
sheet of the Times, Punch, and a bal masquéof M. Jullien may 
fairly be considered to present collectively still more salien. poiuts of 
difference. Yet, as far as the two periods permit, we may find a 
parallel for all of these in the masque. It is quite certain that no 
libret'o will bear comparison with the poetry of “Comus ;” but, on 
the other hand, the music of Mr. Lawes does not oceupy a similar 
pre-eminence. We may observe, at the same time, that it was rather 
hard of Milton, after he had written the best masque in the language 
himself, to speak so contemptuously of them as he does in “ Paradise 
Lost,” where, after defining where Love does dwell, he proceeds to 


state where it does not :— ’ 
nor in court amours, 


Mix’d dance, or wanton mask, or midnight ball. 


And again, in his “Ready and Easy Way to Establish a Free 
Commonwealth,” he says :—‘ A thing must be adored as a demigod, 
with a dissolute and haughty Court about him, of vast expense and 
luxury, masks, and revels.” 

In the more elaborate masques the supernatural element was always 
introduced. When these masques were held or given in honour of 
some yarticular individual, we find the puffing element superadded. 
It is strange how this pervades the records of all ages. In the 
Homeric heroes it is very strong; and the most gentlemanly of the 
Roman poets has contributed the coolest specimen of self-eulozgy upon 
record. But the ingenuity of the combination, to which allusion has 
been made in the masque, would have excited the envy of an adver- 
tiser’s poet. After a plot which, not having the advantage of being 
taken from the French, was very unintelligible, into which Jupiter or 
Juno was most unfairly dragged (the sex of the deity varying with that 
of the individual whom it was proposed to honour), when the heavenly 
visitor had espoused the cause of justice, and aided in the overthrow of 
the inevitabie villain of the piece; after having claimed some t 
of merit for their valuable assistance, they proceeded to state that, 
though they (Jupiter or Juno) had previously entertained a tolerably 
good opinion of themselves, and thought they had made rather re- 
spectable Sovereigns of heaven than not, yet, on looking at the 
august personage opposite, they perceived their error, and therefore 
they would be happy to resign their easy chairs in Olympus, and 
make over their reversionary interest in nectar and ambrosia at once 
These masques, which partook of the organisation of a play, 
and were generally presented on grand occasions. ‘“ The Masque 
of Comus,” for instance, was presented at Ludlow Castle, before 
the Earl of Bridgewater, on his being made President of Wales. 
The masques, however, which were more frequent, as requiring 
less careful preparation, were those which depended priacipally for 
their success upon the assumption of a variety of grotesque characters 
by the actors. These they would select according to their own taste, 
dragons and griffins, and all shapes of horror, being generally in great 
request, as shown in “Christmas in the Saron Time,” which repre- 
sents “ A Welcome to King Winter.” The figure on the log is the Icy 
Monarch, followed by his faithful attendant, Snow. Behind comes the 
car of Venus, with her doves and Capid; whilst a troop of ancient 
worthies bring up the rear. No advance had been made in the 
study of geology in the days when masques were popular ; but if Pro- 
fessor Owen had been in existence there can be no doubt that the run 
upon Saurians on those occasions would have been something fearful. 

Some of the principal actors would recite verses, and the enter- 
tainment would cccasionally be varied by soles and part songs. 
Some of the verses were of a satirical nature, containing a little 
about everthing in general and nothing in particular; a faint fore- 
shadowing of Mr. Albert Smith's ‘‘Galignani.” A a very wide licence 
of speaking and jesting was allowed to all the actors in these revels ; 
and in this, probably, rested their great charm. For “ shooting folly 
as it flies” is more sportsmanlike; and those who can hit the blot 
gain more applause than their brethren who take a sitting shot at it 
with the grey-goose quill. 

In our last Christmas Supplement we treated of Masques at greater 
length, and to that account we refer such of our readers as are desirous 
of further information. 











THE BACHELOR'S LAMENT ON CHRISTMAS DAY. 
O wno would be a bachelor?” I heard a husrky groan, 
And, looking up, beheld the head of one I long had known; 
Stretched out before the fire with his legs upon a chair, 
And face of utter wretchedness, he sang this plaintive air— 


“OQ who would be a bachelor, and live in furnished rooms, 
With landlady all innocent of brushes and of brooms ; 
Where all the effort seems to be to try as best she may 
How little she can do for you, and how much make you pay ? 


*O who would be a bachelor? Just overlook my things : 
Each + hirt is somewhere buttonless, no collar has both strings ; 
My socks are worn out at the heels, and ditto at the toes ; 
The more about it I complain, the worse the matter grows. 


“0 who would be @ bachelor? Just try it for a bit, 
And when at evening you come home be forced alone to sit, 
With no companion save your thoughts, and those not over bright: 
Oh! ladies, ladies, take my word, it is a sorry sight ! 


“© who would be a bachelor? Not I, upon my life! 
I know too much about it. Oh! dear girls, I want a wife! 
So, listen, al! ye maidens—tall or short, or stout or thin— 
My heart’s to let, this Christmas Day! Oh, who will venture in ?” 


Cortivation or tHe Parr.—Of late years the Pair has been 
remarkable for its :low growth. While in India it reaches maturity 
early in the spring, it is often th: latter end of summer before it can 
be forced in the hothouses of Belgravia. The Pair requires warmth, 
and should be carefully watched. A little gold dust sprinkled over 
the younger branches will frequently produce a very nice Pair. 





18—Tom lost a peeper at Inkermann; and, not liking to wear a 
patch or spectacles, had a glass eye made which he called after his 
sweetheart. What was the lady’s name? 





19.—I bought a pair of so’es, and my fishmonger gave me my 
Second to my First, and then I could not eat it, although I used it. 
What did he give me? 
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SSS 
W, there are two ways of spending the Christ- 
mas evening—a jolly way and a dreary way. 

I am a right-minded person, hobbling through 
the world with as few sins as I can help; I paid 
my water-rate last quarter, ani my hatter is 
always glad to see me; so I consider I am en- 
titled to a vote in all Christmas matters. I am 
prepared at any moment to jump upon an eighteen-gallon cask and 
hold up both hands in favour of jolly Christmas evenings. A 
Christmas night should be a cure for six months’ melancholy. The 
thought of it should make you laugh even whilst your back is being 
rubbed for lumbago; whilst the dentist is tapping your teeth to find 
the one that aches; whilst thieves are breaking into your house, or 
the nettle-rash breaking out in your neighbour's. But where are you 
to meet with such aChristmas night? I'll give fifty umbrellas to any 
one who will tell me. I only know of one, and that is a secret. 

I will give you a sample of what I call a dreary Christmas Day. 
An old uncle of mine—merely presuming upon our relationship—once 
got me todine with him. When a man has lived to be a bachelor of 
seventy, and done nothing all his long life but make and save money, 
it is considered a prudent thing tq humour his fancies. He meant to 
honour me, and I felt convinced I was flattering him, so we neither of 
us had a fair start. I passed what I consider the most powerfal 
specimen of a dreary day ; he said he enjoyed himself excessively. So 
the whole affair was a mistake. He bought six pennyworth of ever- 
greens, and thought he was keeping up old customs. A sprig with 
three laurel leaves was stuck in the parlour window. The effect was 
impudent but not lively. More sprigs were placed over the looking- 
glass, and looked as miserable and lonely as if they were put up there 
for misbehaving themselves. He engaged the greengrocer to wait at 
table, and thus add to the delusion that it was a feast. The servants 
wished him a merry Christmas, and he answered, “ He hoped so, but 
there was no telling as yet.’”” He was heavy in the bill business, 
and greatly troubled about doubtful paper. We had a mountain of 
beef, with a bit of evergreen stuck in it, so that it reminded me of One- 
tree-hill at Greenwich. A snowy storm of scraped horseradish had 
fallen upon the tempting brown meat, and a steaming pool of rich 
gravy bathed its base. But my uncle discovered that the plates were 
cold, and grumbled himself into a passion. He asked me very 
often what his cook could have been thinking of to order such 
a tremendous joint, and groancd himself miserab’e at the idea 
of the loss. So he spoiled that excellent beef, and when he asked 
me to have some more I sighed, fcr I was hungry, but declined, for I 
was unhappy. We hada plum-pudding with a bit of holly stuck in 
it. A pudding black as garden mould—a centre bed with a withered 
shrub dying in it. The brandy sauce was lighted, and I think I could 
have eaten two slices, but, with my first mouthful, he warned me to 
be careful what I was doirg, adding, he should suffer in the morning for 
indulging himself with the indigestible compound. At dessert, when I 
took one of the four oranges, he turned me against the fruit by remark- 
ing I should spoil my palate for the port ; even when I helped myself to 
a few almcnds and raisins he laughed and v ould not let me enjoy them, 
but “ wanted to know where I putit all.” He drank his half bottle in 
dead silence and then went to sleep; I finished the decanter, watching 
the clock and wishing it would strike ten. That is what I call pass- 
ing a dreary Christmas evening. It was an ordinary dinner and 
might have been eaten on any ordinary day. I consider that my uncle 
cruel)y defrauded me out of my festival. If I had known at the time 
that he intended leaving all bis money to somebody else I’d have seen 
him and his beef, his pudding, fruit, and port a very long way off 
before I would have crossed knife and fork at his table. 

But I have enother uncle—a fatter and a wiser uncle—who is as 
different from the old one 2s fir-cones from jine-apples. My young 
uncle is fifty, and his tailor charges him double for his waistcoats. 
He is a fine-made man, and much admired for the shape of his leg. 
He laughs more than is good for his health, for in the paroxysm he 
squeezes his cheeks so hard he’ll put his eyes out some day. He hasn’t 
saved more money than most people who enjoy life and share their 
happiness with others; but, if ever he does kill himself in one of his 
laughing fits, my aunt and the girls will find he has taken good 
care of them. The price of hatbands will go up when that sad day 
comes. For myself, I shall wear black shirte and scrub my nose with 
crape pocket-handkerchiefs. 

This capital uncle of mine has three daughters a blind man might 
fall in love with merely to hear them talk, Pretty voices, mellow and 
soft, better than flutes. It is an honour to be seen out walking with 
them. I often wish I had five hundred a year and nothing to do chat 
I might boldly proclaim my affectionate admiration. As itis, all I dare 
attempt, to declare my undying devotion, is to send them valentines. 
To see those girls in their ball-dresses, with their white shoulders 
shining like ground glass lamp-shades, makes a man feel jealous of 
every male in the world. 

As long as I live, and as long as they will let me, I shall pass my 
Christmas with this captivating family. Jndge whether I am right 
or not when I tell you how the day passes. 

I am free of the house, and for years have seized upon a hat-peg 
which I consider mine. If young Ted or young Fred put their caps 
upon it, I just knock them off again. That’s my way. On Christmas 
Day, after church, I call at the house. The girls hear my knock, and 
run to the window to see who it is ; and we stand, I nodding to the six 
eyes, and the six eyes sparkling at me. Nice! isn’tit? Next, they 
meet me in the hall, and always pretend they are not glad to see me 
asking, with the most overwhelming pertness, why I come bothering 
them so early, when I knew they were busy preparing for the 
dinner? But they don’t mean it, or else why do they laugh and look 
sly? They get as good as they send, too, until aunt, in the parlour 








calls out for the girls to be quiet and leave me alone. We have a little 
flirtation about this, I complaining to aunt about their rudeness, and 
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the pictures, and surround the lookingglass with a thicker shra 
than most London gardens can boast of. Whatever I do the 
girls find fault with, and aunt admires. paige. -lccibegpia tad 
the room to attend to other matters, and T am left in peace, as aunt 
says, but, for myself, I preferred the hostilities. Every now and then 
one of the girls comes in to ask for the keys, or something, but in 
reality to attack me, and sometimes I am called upon for my opinion 
as to whether a custard or a jelly is properly concocted. There is a 
deal of eating in that house on this happy day. Seuffles are con- 
tinually taking place in the hall, and the mellow soft voices tell 
Freddy and Teddy to “behave themselves, do!” by which I know 
those bold freebooters are waylaying some delicacy or other on its 
dangerous passage up-stairs. I have to listen, too, to conversations 
about the persons who are invited todinner. Aunt hopes to goodness 
the Tilts will not bring that tiresome big boy of theirs, who always 
makes himself ill; Ade'a wonders if Mrs. M‘Dirty will have a new 
dress this time; Mary abuses a Mr. Swishton so vehemently, I am 
filled with anxiety lest she secretly loves him ; and Theresa begs to 
be allowed to sit next one Ellen at dinner. I never interfere in 
these family discussions, but go on pricking my fingers with the 
holly-leaves as if nothing was taking place. 

When I have finished arranging my “ green stuff” I am rewarded 
by being allowed to behold the hidden treasures of the back parlour. 
The dessert, that is to be, has been locked up there, arranged on the 
table ready to be brought in after dinner. Batteries of piled-up 
oranges, divided by bristling laurel-leaves, apples that have been 
rubbed till they shine like waxwork, nuts enough to feed a drove of 
squirrels, raisins blue with the bloom, French plams creased with the 
packing, pulled figs that stick close together like larks on a skewer, 
and, better than all, in cut-glass dishes, I spy my adored preserved 
ginger. If I attempt to stcal an almond or purloin a nut, I am turned 
out of the room, and abused as a glutton. 

Dressing for the dinner begins at four and takes until six. It is a 
long time to be left alone, trying to read the Times; but, upon my 
word, the results of the toilet are so magnificent, I wonder they were 
so rapid. I find out that they have done one another's hair, and 
plaited each other’s knots at the back, because Mary says Adela 
hasn’t fastened her wreath on nicely, and Theresa vows that Mary 
has pulled her tresses back so tight her temples ache. Their be- 
haviour is prim and formal now they are in their grand clothes, and 
they sit very still and stiff. I strongly suspect my aunt on these 
occasions parts with some of her jewellery, for I recognise a brooch, a 
gold chajn, and a bracelet. 

There is a busy time to come, assisting uncle to decant the wine- I 
am asked to taste this and that bottle, until I feel light hearted, and 
inclined to sing a drinking song. Great fuss is made with a couple of 
cobwebbed magnums, and such care taken not to shake them that the 
footman who carries them balf imagines they are dangerons to the 
touch, and holds them like loaded pistols. My uncle is surly when 
he decants wine, and, if ever I by mistake mix white and red together, 
he clacks his tcngue like a whip, and growls from his innermost re- 


cesses. 

But the dinner! Oh, why isn't every day a Christmas Day, with 
me for a guest? How everybody watches the dishes as they are 
brought in, and wonders what they contain! The anxious silence 

when the covers are taken off, and the rapid survey we all make whilst 
we are deciding what we shall begin with. The feeble titter that 
ripples round the table when my uncle, proud of his ample hospitality, 
hopes, in a Jond voice, that everybody has brought his appetite with 
him. Jn an under-tone the speculative Fredtells Ted that he shall 
have some of “that,” and points to a rich-looking compound, which 
turns out to be stewed celery. Those hungry youths speculate ex- 
periment among the different side dishes, and ask one another 
whether this or that is nice; and, not being over-delicate in their 
criticism, make such down-rate honest replies as ‘“‘jolly,” or 
“ beastly.” They are only praising or abusing the household cookery, 
and feel no modesty in the matter. Mean attempts at flattery are 
made by Dr. Kidd, the family medical man, who insists on carving for 
my aunt, and speaks of the girls as if he were part owner of them, 
reminding their mamma of the time when “our Adela” had the 
ing-cough, and they so nearly lost “our Theresa” from the scarlatina. 
He calls out to my uncle, who is slicing at the beef, “ Well done, 
P——! You've got a splendid joint there; beats last year’s, I fancy.” 
Next Christmas Day he will say the same of the turkey. When he 
invites a Jady to take wine with him he tries to look saucy, and says, 
©] don’t know how I have offended Mrs. M‘Dirty that she will not 
take wine with me.” He is a very pleasant, bustling man, and works 
hard to keep bis practice together. 

I do enjoy myself at this dinner. I attack the girls all the time, 
and they pick me to pieces as fast as their tongues can gallop. It 
interferes with the eating, and forces you to take big mouthfuls to 
make up for lost time ; but I always think that once of turkey and a 
joke is better than the whole bird and moping. I make the girls drink 
so much sherry that when the champagne is handed round they de- 
clare they daren’t touch it. They titter together, and vow they shall 
be tipsy. But they take it all the same, and like it. So do I. 

By the time the flaming pudding comes we are merry as if we had 
been eating grigs. If we look at one another we laugh. Theresa has 
an attack of laughter, which makes my aunt ask her “ What to good- 
ness is the matter ?”’ and she, blushing—oh, such a beautiful red !— 
points at me, and says, “ It’s that Augustas, ma!” so that I am set 
upon by my uncle and Dr, Kidd, and joked till I feel very hot and 
small. I take advantage of the attack to eat another slice of the 
pudding, the receipt for which is in our family, and is valued at five 

nds. . 

gy or dessert I am shamefully treated by all three of the sisters. 
They insist, in the mostamusing way in the world, upon my eating all 
the preserved ginger, and as I am fond of the delicacy I oblige them, 
pretending all the while I am a victim. The two magnums of 
miraculous port make their appearance, and a great deal of smacking 
of lips ensues, accompanied by the holding up of glasses to observe 
the remarkable bees’- wing. The doctor sips, works his mouth about, 
looks savage, and says with a nod, “ Very fine!” Timitate his example, 
and also ery “ Very fine!” at which the three girls laugh derisively, 
and ask me what I know about it. The most solemn and affecting in- 
cident of the evening (next to that of Master Fred turning pale and 
leaving the room for ten minutes) is when Dr. Kidd rises and says he 
is sure we will fill our glasses when he tells us he has a toast to 

We know all about it; he did the same thing last year. 
Bot we are all glad to have an opportunity of wishing health and joy 
to my good and, though the doctor's speech is “a year older, 
but not in the altered” (to use his own expressive words when 
speaking of the “lady beside him”), we are all greatly affected, and 
the girls are prepared for tears if required. He calls my aunt a dear 
lady, and entreats my uncle to allow him the expression. He asks my 
uncle if he has any objection to being called his intimate and esteemed 
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friend. In fact, his oration is a tremendous success, and he feels 
certain that for a year at least there is no chance of any trumpery 
pettifogging quack coaxing away the practice of that family. 

This is a specimen of the jolly dinners I enjoy at my uncle’s 
house. But the great fun of the evening has not yet begun; 
the night is only half passed; there are the games in the 
drawing-room; ‘there are acting charades to be done before bed 
time comes—imagine a Christmas at my uncle’s passing by without 
acting charades. They are an institution in that establishment. 
The doctor approves of the game on the ground that they promote 
the digestion and “counteract the evil tendencies of too free an 
indulgence in plum-pudding.” The pas and mas approved of it 
because it permits them, after the good dinner, to sit still and laugh. 
I have seen two rows of heavy pas and mas so excessively merry that 
the legs of their chairs trembled under their shaking sides, and 
perilled their lives. The pas and mas also like this game for another 
reason : it allows their dear girls, if they have any ability, to create a 
great sensation, and make deep impressions on the hearts of the young 
gentlemen, who, if they are in a position to keep a wife, are no, 
unfrequently allowed to indulge their fancy. 

In order that everybody may have an opportunity of enjoying this 
capital game I shall describe a charade after the manner in which we 
played it. There is no difficulty about the acting. A little ingenuity 
and tact are required in rapidly dressing up the different characters, 
and the actors must not spoil their parts by nervousness or lack of 
energy. The rules of the game are very few and easy to remember. 
The first is, that arything in the house may be appropriated for the 
purposes of stage effect-and costume. Hats however new, and coats 
however well made, may be brought up from the hall, sheets may be 
taken off beds, curtains unhooked, and spits fetched from the kitchen, 
or brooms, pokers, and pans from the scullery ; in fact, anything may 
be seized upon without any chance of a scolding in the morning ; or, 
if this method of “dressing” be objected to, Mr. Nathan, of 
Titchbo: ne street, London, will provide a wardrobe at a very small 
cost. The next rule is that no actor is allowed to speak. If he is very 
clever, and can be trusted, he may treat himself to an “Oh!” an 
“Ah!” or any simple exclamation expressive of delight, surprise, 
fear, or enjoyment ; but not a word must escape the lips that might 
betray the secret of the side on which he is acting. The third rule is, 
that the word fixed upon should be of not more than two syllables, 
and the pronunciation or orthography of those syllables may be fol- 
lowed just as “‘ the side” chooses. 

The first thing to be done is to choose sides. The two most 
experienced charaders pick out, each in his turn, the actors who are 
to serve under them. If there be any highly celebrated performer 
among the company whom each of the leaders is anxious to secure, 
it is better, I think, to draw lots for first choice. It is a pity tossing 
is 80 vulgar, because it is very rapid. I have seen it done, but it was 
a very painful spectacle. Drawing lots is open to cheating; and 
tossing, though unrefined, is honest. Toss, if you like, but do not 
say I advised 3 ou. 

When the sides are chosen it must be decided which of them is to 
have the firstinnings. I suppose you must “toss” again for this, only, 
really, I object to the proceeding as low. It might grow into a habit. 

At my uncle's we always turned the front drawing-room into “ the 
house,” and made a stage of the back one. The folding-doors serve 
capitally for a drop scene. You have to ring a bell before you open 
the doors. It gives quite a theatrical allusion to the performance. 
We will suppose that the word fixed upon is Treason. 


TREASON. 


(According to Webster this word is pronounced Treezon, of which 
circumstance we shall take advantage to make our) 


Acr I. 
TREE. 
Dramatis Persone. 

Kine Caarves I1.—before he was a “Merry Monarch.” 
Farmer Pen DgRBLL, 
His Four Brorurrs, Royalists. 
Mrs. PenpEeReiLt, 
Miss Pew peret1, 
Two Sotprers, in Cromwell's pay. 
Two Horsxs. 


Scrws.—A noble forest on the borders of Staffordshire. Wide- 
spreading oaks are supposed to abound. Stately elms and 
valuable beech must be more easily imagined than seen. Be- 
tween the window-curtains at back a pair of steps rear their 
stately head. Against the wall is seen an almost impenetrable 
vnderwood of walking-sticks, umbrellas, pokers, §c. 


Enter Kina Cares IL, disguised as a woodman.—A bedgown 
serves as a smockfrock to shelter his Royal limbs, and around his con- 
srecrated legs are tied half-sheets of brown paper—the only gaiters he 
can, alas! procure. In his distress he is forced to make use of the 
kitchen chopper for a bill. He is very dejected ; ho raises his hands, 
shakes them sorrowfually, and wags his head to express his firm con- 
viction that it is all over with him. Then he frowns vigorously, stamps 
his foot, and points to his forehead to denote his unbounded disgust 
at being deprived of the crown of England. He doubles his fist and 
sneers majestically in contempt for h‘s enemies. The sofa-bolster serves 
him as a log on which to rest his weary limbs. He meditates on the 
uncertainty of life and the affairs of the nation. 

Enter Farmer Penperext and his four Brothers.—They, too, wear 
smockfrocks of nightgowns and brown. paper gaiters. As they intend 
to fell some timber, they carry on their shoulders sharp axes of fire- 
shovels, carving-knives, &e. The King, on seeing them, is at first 
inclined to take to his legs, but, recognising his faithful guardians, he 
zrccis them with graceful dignity. They kneel He is affected to 
tears, and blesses them. Then tothe day’s work. The Penderells 
hack with their shovels at the trunk of the stately pair of steps, 
whilst the sad Monarch lops off walking-sticks and umbrellas, which 
with a stout cord of pocket-handkerchief he ties into a faggot. 

Enter Mus Penpenrrit, draped (costume of the period) in a 
red table-cloth cloak. She carries a basket carefully covered with a 
table-naphin. The Penderells, by their merry looks and pointing to 
their mouths, scem well aware that their dinner is in the basket. 
They lay down their sharp fire-shovels andrab their hands vigorously, 
to prove they have worked hard and are hungry. His Majesty 
looks rather unwell, and casts his eyes upwards and presses his stomach 
to imply that his agitated feelings will not allow him to eat. 

Enter Miss Penpergtt, carrying a jug and aglass. She is well 
received by the company, who, by pretending to drink from 
imaginary goblets, pleasantly prove how thirsty their honest labour 
has made them. Miss P. offers his Majesty a little refreshment. He 
is smitten with her charms, presses his heart, and writhes with admi- 
ration. He condescends to touch Miss P. under the chin. He drinks. 

The sound of a horn is heard. Great excitement. The Penderel 
snatch up their sharp fire shovels and surround the King, ready to 
perish in his defence. Extreme nervousness of Charles. Mrs, 





Penderell, looking through the door, intimates by her actions that she 
can plainly discern somebody in the distant landscape on the stairs. 
Miss P. clasps her hands in a becoming attitude of sympathy. 
Charles, motioning the Penderells to fly, climbs up the stately pair of 
steps, and, drawing the window-curtains around him, is completely 
concealed in the thick foliage of the splendid tree. He thrusts forth 
his head and gazes around. 
(Exeunt the Penderells, overcome by their feelings ) 
Enter Two Sotprers and their Horses.—The warriors are armed 
tothe teeth. Trusty dish-covers helmet their heads. In their hands 
are drawn pokers. The prancing steeds are made to scour the forest 
by being twice ridden round the room. The veterans, by the unre- 
strained expressions of their countenances and their bold pantomime, 
imply that they are disgusted with their unsuccessful hant after the 
King. If ever they torn their piercing glances in the direction of the 
stately pair of steps his Majesty’s head instantly disappears among 
the heavy branches of window-curtain. The bow warriors plunge 
their spurs in their panting steeds and gallop away. 
(Excunt in style ) 
Enter the PenpereLis.—They invite Charles II. to descend from 
his perch. When be has safely reached the solid carpet, the Penderells 
kneel. He blesses them and wipes away a tear. (Tableau.) 


Acr IL 
sON. 

Dramatis Persone. 
Lapy of undoubted wealth and respectability. 
Her Soy, in affecting circumstances. 
Trusty Burier, old and prime. 
CuHAMBERMAID, faithful and stea ly. 
Cook, Foorman, &c. &c. 

(A noble sleeping apartment, magnificently furnished. On one side 
the sofa, arranged in window recess as a fashionable bedstead. 
Against the wall a portrait supposed to be by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. Time, six in the morning.) 

Enter CoamBeERmarn, holding a broom in one hand and a candle- 
stick in the other. She yawns and rubs her eyes. She rests her head 
on her band, and closes her eyes, as if in sleep, to intimate that she 
would willingly gotobed again. But her lot is hard, and she shakes her 
head mournfully. At last her better feelings return. She rouses 
herself with much nobility of action, stamps her foot to show she is 
once more a woman, and works with her broom. A gentle voice with. 
out cries “Swe-e-e-up.”” Chambermaid smiles and points to the fire- 
place. Then she opens the door. 

Enter Her Son. The bag on his back, the dustpan and stair 
broom in his hands, proclaim that he is a sweep by profession. The 
sable soot is indicated by his black clothes. He cries “ Swe-e-e-up!” 
in a mournfal tone, and bursts into tears. Chambermaid is deeply 
touched, and shows it. She, after an effort, ‘akes a sheet and places 
it before the fireplace. Then, stamping her foot, to rouse her Son 
from his painful meditations, she invites him, with graceful action, to 
go up the chimney. Her Son, after sighing, pulls his cap over his 
eyes, and, grasping his dustpan and broom, dashes head first into the 
fireplace. Noise of dustpan and broom heard behind sheet. * 

Enter Lavy, overcome by her feelings. Sheneverremoves the hand- 
kerchief from her eyes, excepting she wishes to turn them upwards and 
sigh. She walks round the room until she is opposite the picture, at 
which she gazes. A fit of wringing of hand: seizes upon her. She is, 
however, at intervals able to imitate the action of a mother nursing her 
child. Chambermaid looks on in silence, a broken-hearted spectator. 

Enter Trusty Butitzer.—He no sooner beholds the grief of his mis- 
tress than he thrusts one hand into his waistcoat, and, covering his face 
with the other, looks the picture of misery. At length Trusty Butler 
and Chambermaid persuade Lady to come with them. Supported 
between them, she staggers from the room. 

Enter Her Son from behind sheet. He is disgusted with his 
ignoble profession, and, dashing down his cap, throws away his dust- 
pan and stairbroom. His eyes fall upon the portrait. It has such a 
mira@ulous effect upon him that he can hardly keep on his legs. He 
draws his hand over his face, and looks up to the ceiling, and hugs 
himself, to imply that the painted countenance is very lovely. In 
the midst of his ecstasy a sensation of drowsiness attacks him. He 
yawns, and rubs his eyes. He falters to the fashionable sofa -bedstead, 
and falls asleep. 

Enter Lapy, a prey to her feelings. She once more imitates the 
nursing of a child, then shakes her head mournfully, and evéntually 
weeps. Turning round, she beholds the reclining figure of Her Son. 
Can she believe her eyes? She rubs them. Is she dreaming? She 
screams, 

Enter Tavusty Burier, Caampremarn, Coox, and Foormay, &c., 
&c. They are greatly alarmed, and point towards their mistress 
nodding to exch other slowly and mournfully to show that they can 
account for the scream. Lady with frantic actions calls them to her 
side, and bids them look upon the lovely countenance of the sleeping 
youth. ‘They all pass their hands over their faces, and smile sweetly 
as if startled by the beauty of the young sweep. A sudden thought 
seizes Trusty Butler, which makes him stamp his foot, open wide his 
eyes, and rap his forehead. He springs to the side of fashionable sofa- 
bedstead, and bares the young man’s arm. In triumph he poiats to a 
strawberry mark. Lady exhibits all the symptoms of being about to 
faint. Her Son rises up, and while all, melted to tears, draw forth 
their pock et-handkerchiefs, Lady clasps him to her bosom. 

GRAND TABLEAU. 


Act IL. 
TRBASOY, 
Dramatis Persone. 

Guy Fawerss, an officer in the Spanish service, 
Carespy, his friend, 
Prxrcy, deeply attached to both, 
Sir Tuomas Kyever, a Justice of the Peace. 
His Armed Ritainers. Populace. 

Scenz.—( Be obliging enovgh w imagine that the back drawing-room 

tsa Vault under the Houses of Parliament, as it appeared in the 
reign of James I, The Thames ts somewhere on the back leads.) 

Enter Guy Fawxus, Carrspy, and Psrcy, habited in the pic- 
turesque costume of the period. Their wideawakes have plumes of 
paper. Their trousers are tucked up over their boots, as was usual at 
that time. The aprons, fastevened like cloaks over the shoulder, 
have a very jaunty air. The darkness of the vaults obliges them 
to use lighted candles. They are armed with drawn walking sticks. 
They enter the vault on tiptoe, gazing nervously around. After a few 
paces they stop, and raise their fingers to their mouths to enjoin 
silence. Presently Guy Fawkes, pointing to bis trusty 
calls upon the others to renew their oaths. Each lays one hand on 
the murderous weapon, and, raising the other, frowns and looks as 
much like swearing as possible. They shake hands, and seem pleased 
with one another. 

Guy Fawkes hurries to the door to fetch in the barrels of gun- 
powder, and returns with a deadly sofa-bolster, which, for fear i 


Conspirators. 


should go off. he handles very carefully. Catesby is laden witha 
stool filled to the bung with the same explosive material; and Percy 
staggers beneath the weight of a highly-charged coal-scattle. They 
deposit their murderous loads, and then bring forward faggots of 
umbrellas, &c. When the pile is completed their joy is silent, but 
excessive. They again shake hands, and renew their oaths over 
the drawn walking-stick. Fawkes, by throwing up his arms, 
intimates that the ceiling will be blown to atoms; whilst Catesby 
and Perey shake their fists at James I., who is supposed to be 
addressing his Parliament in the bedroomabove. Affectionate parting 
between Guy and his friends. He accompanies them to the door, and 
kisses his hand after them. Alone, he encourages himself by par- 
taking of a little refreshment from a small bottle, and then strikes his 
chest, to intimate his excessive boldness. 

Enter Sin Tuomas Knezver and his Anuep Reratnere. With 
couched broomsticks and upraised tongs they surround the traitor. 
Fawkes, snatching up bis lighted candle, endeavours to fire the 
bolster. He is with difficulty restrained. He is securely bound with 
heavy string. His bearing is stubborn and fearless. He frowns with 
all his might. 

Enter Porvutace, dragging forward Carzspy and Percy, who 
are instantly manacled with more string. Guy Fawkes is placed 
upon a chair, and carried round the vault, the populace pointing at 
him. The soldiers thrust at him with their steel-tipped broomsticks. 
Guand procession. (Exeunt). 

As coon as the charade is over, the actors demand of the audience 
if they can name the word that has been represented. If asuccessful 
guess is made, then the other side takes its turn at performing. [If 
not, the original company retain possession of the stage. 

Courtship is’ an excellent word to perform. We did it after this 
fashion. First, there was the Court with the Queen holding a 

diawing-room. I was Premier, if J remember rightly. Next we 
had a shipwreck, and for the third act we got up a short farce. A 
husband returns home unexpectedly, and discovers a stranger making 
love to his wife. I was the stranger and Theresa the wife. They 
said I made love very naturally indeed. I remember I liked and took 
great pains with my part. Aveustus Maraew. 








FROST AND SNOW. 


Sort, feathery snow ! 
When the cold north winds do blow 
How you flicker and shine 
On the frosty rime, 
How sparkle on thicket and brake ; 
And, @lling each nook, 
Make the country look 
As though Jack Frost were a pastrycook, 
And the world were a sugary cake. 
Soft, feathery snow, 
You're all very pretty, but law! 
What a mess you do make when you thay! 


You block up the streets and the squares, 
Get blown under doors, 
And melt on the fioors, 
And fall off one’s shoes on the stars ; 
When one wears 
A cloak, on the seats of the chairs, 
Giving one cold unawares. 
How one swears ? 
You make us as savage as bears— 
That you do! 
You've a talent for wetting us throvg’ ' 


Snowballing is capital fun, 
When its done 
In good-humour every one. 
The sport, as a boy, 
I used to enjoy, 

And pelted away in a glow. 
But now, when I'm old, 
Walking home in the cold 
And a sxow! al! comes—crack ! 
Down the small of my back, 

I consider it dreadfully slow. 


Then a slide! 
How I once loved to glide, 
W°th a run and a jump from the side 
Half across the town pond though ‘t:as wide 
What fun ‘twas to roll 
Almost into the hole 
That they made—or the fish would have died. 
Though my hide 
Was eching, I laughed till I cried. 
Lat iceliogs will change, Sir, with age. 
What a rage ! 
You or I would be in, I'll engage, 
If when only jast out 
Of our beds from the gout, 
Whilst we walked on the pavement 
(Foot-people to save meant) 
Tripped up we should be, 
Falling down on our knee, 
By the treacherous slides, which those vile doctors’ boys, 
With black oilskin baskets and brown corduroys, 
Cut cut on the path with the greatest of pains 
And leave there as traps for falls, fractures, and sprains. 


When the sky is blue, frosty, and clear 
(As it should be this time of the year), 
Frost and snow, 
Together you go, 
The heralds of mirth and good cheer 
But when we are cosy in bed, 
With «@ warm roof over our head, 
Let us think of the poor and the old, 
Homeless, outside in vhe cold. 
Some pity bestow 
To lighten their woe, 
And blessing will follow wherever we go. 
Frost has its pleasures, and snow is fair. 
Skate away! élide away! pelt in the air! 
But oh ! remember_the wretches who clem, 
What sport is to you is death to them. 
And think of His mercies, who died for all, 
When the rivers are fettered and snow-fiakes fall. 
Ausayy Forstansgvs:, Jun. 
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RESIDENCES OF THE LATE WASHINGTON IRVING. 
In addition to the memoir of Mr. Washington Irving 

our Obituary column, we give here some uttinahe at the Mant 
moments of this author :— 


Peres 4 
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if 


den come up from Staten Island that day. The evening was 
to the of Mr. 3 
occasional reference to af tens mnoat batee 


every member of the household was around him ; but before any of 
them reache: him he had ceased to breathe. Supposing that he 


that life was extinct. 

We hope soon to give a portrait of Mr. Irving, from a picture of 
him painted a few years ago; one taken at an early period of his 
life —— in this Journal some years since. Meanwhile we give 
two Illustrations in connection with his memory—one of Sunnyside 
Cottage, on the Hudson, where he resided for many years and where 
his life closed; the other of Canonbury House, Islington, in which 
for a short time he took up his abode. 


SUNNYSIDE, ON THE HUDSON. 


Tas latter years of Washington Irving’s life were spent at his 
os retreat, Sunnyside, on the banks of the Hudson, about 
twenty- ve miles from the city of New York. Miss Bremer gives 
the following account of Washington Irving at home :—‘ His house, 
or villa, which stands on the banks of the Hudson, resembles a 
peaceful idyll ; thick masses of ivy clothe one portion of the white 
walls and garland the eaves. Fat cows fed in a meadow just before 





SUNNYSIDE, ON THE HUDSON, THE RESIDENCE OF THE LATE 
WASHINGTON IRVING. 


. Within, the rooms seemed to be full of summer warmth 
iy = "and cheerful aspect. One felt that a cordial 
spirit, full of the best sentiment of the a — — — —s 

— 9 — although © po ess of aman 0 
tho wen id, and wi ; great natural good temper, has, nevertheless, 
somewhat of that nervous shyness which so easily attaches itself to 
the author, and in _—— to one gifted with delicacy of feeling 

finemen' poetical mind, by its intefcourse with the 

is often ~ ye into a na pe _ 
realities. ‘To these belong especially the visi 

he y bt social life, as we make them in good 


one wi get at 


since, ts him as a remarkably handsome man, wi 
Zork bair end eyeo—< belonged toa Spaniard. 
Wace yeeng ee eee ans catcaanse, bs Woche have teen 
of and excellence; it w 
difficatt te abn = . But she died, and Washington 
Irving never sought for another le. He has been wise enough to 


CANONBURY HOUSE, ISLINGTON. 

This building, at the northern extremi of the parish of Islington, 
denotes the site of Cage oe Prior of the Canons of 
St. Bartholomew ; hence, it! is supposed, the name of Canons’-bury, 
pt Arse synonymous with buy as Mr. Timbs, in ~ 
* Curiosi don” gives us 0! particulars respecti: 

C bu Se The tower which is of red brick, is believed 


, whose Cyclopeedia was 
pot y the basis of Rees’s work, + originated 
cxelopesdian in the English ont eas iT 


Westminster Abbey, under a " 
position. Mowbery, the bookseller, lodged here; and in his a) 
ments Goldsmith often lay concealed from his creditors, and under @ 





CANONBURY HOUSE, ISLINGTON. 


seat of Queen Elizabeth, where she took the pleasure of the county 
when the neighbourhood was woodland. What gave it particular 
interest in my eyes was the circumstance that it had been the 
residence of a poet. It was here Goldsmith resided when he wrote 
‘The Deserted Village.’ I was shown the very apartment... . 
In a few days I was quietly established in my new quarters; my 
books all arranged, my writing-desk placed by a window looking out 
in the fields, and I felt as snug as Robinson Crusoe when he had 
finished his bower. . . . I rambled about the fields where I 
thought Goldsmith had rambled. I explored Merry Islington ; ate 
my solitary dinners at the Black Bull, which, according to tradition, 
was a country seat of Sir Walter Raleigh, and would sit and sip my 
wine in a quaint old room where many a council had been held. ... 
But Sunday came, and the whole world came swarming about 
Canonbury Castle. I could not open my window, but I was stunned 
with shouts from the cricket-ground; the late quiet road beneath 
my window was alive with the tread of feet and the clack of tongues, 
and I found my quiet retreat was absolutely a showhouse, the tower 
and its contents being shown to strangers at sixpence a head.” 





THE CONGREGATIONAL CHAPEL, NEWPORT. 

A wNeEw Congregational Chapel in Victoria-road, Newport, Mon- 
mouthshire, of which the foundation-stone was laid in November, 
1858, by the Hon. Mrs. Thompson (sister of the Earl of Gainsborough), 
was opened for public worship on Wednesday, the 7th inst. The 
Rev. rge Smith, of London, delivered a most effective dis- 
course from part of the 24th verse of the 20th chapter of 
Exodus—“In all places where I record my name I will come 
unto thee, and will bless thee.” After the morning 
service a dinner took place at the King’s Head Hotel, of which 
about forty ladies and gentlemen partook. In the evenin 
the Rev. Dr. Ferguson preached an eloquent sermon to a aovdel 
audience. On Thursday there was a tea meeting in the commodious 
school-room. ments were made for about eight hundred ; 
but from twelve to fourteen hundred were present : never before, 
says a local print, was there such a monstrous tea meeting in 
Newport. The Hon. Mrs. Thompson, the Rev. F. Pollard (Pastor of 
the church), and others, addressed the meeting. Mr. Thompson 
announced that, if four committees of ten persons each would exeit 
themselves in getting subscriptions towards clearing off the debt, his 
wife (the Hon. Mrs. Thompson) would head the subscriptions with 
twenty guineas—five guineas for each committee. 

In the design of the chapel the architect, Mr. 0. A. Watkins, has 
strayed from a of Gothic edifices, and produced a build- 
ing that is essentially adapted for Protestant worship, and in which 
the whole of the congregation is enabled to see and hear the preacher. 
The style pee somewhat of the modern French, and presents 
many novelties of — in its composition. The principal fagades 
are of Bath stone, and are particularly rich and beautiful. The 
windows form very handsome features, their heads terminating with 
archivolts, encircled with carved foliage. Externally and internally, 
the building has a striking and original effect. The interior presents 
@ light and airy appearance. Its galleries. together with the ceiling 











pressing nécessity he th wrote his ‘ Vicar of Wakefield.’ ” 
Washington Irving in“ Geoffry Crayon’s Poor Devil Author” 
says :—“ hance threw me in the way of Canonbury Castle. Itis an 


~~ 


ancient tower, hard by Merry Islington, the remains of a hunting NEW. CONGREGATIONAL CHAPEL,NEWPORT, MON™OUTHSHAIRE. 








and me behind the pulpit, are ornamental features in the 
interior. e roof — ry whole width between the walls, which 
- egan 


p> Tang age e phere ai deck, Soke ond pentind, to 
it, wi is 
hive ani gold, and differs widely from Le 
rostrums seen in many places of worship. stands 
raised two feet above the floor of the chapel. 
osed with oak railings, filled in with iron fo = 


lighted with a chandelier and pen droppi trom tho galery. 
The level of Hill-street = so bapidly that the architect thereby o 
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icultural labourer, the pros and cons of and 

agric oh: vegh Lee emmy aaten” Ste 
and 


Baron Liebig has commenced a new series of his ‘“‘ Chemical 
Augsburg Gazette, to prove that, if 
neglect the sewerage of our great towns, as we are doing, 


» take 
\ away every atom of prpetiteiee material from our fields, without duly 
) the 


replacing it, we shall inevitab: 
fate of the Babylonians and Assyrians. 


put we merely hear that Colonel Towneley’s celebrated 


the shorthorns in the open competition, was nearly as great as that 
of a westecountry auctioneer who once took off his hat and chcered 
himself, like a man and Briton, when the biddings for a Hereford 
bull reached 200gs. We hear of one good shorthorn sale likely to 
come on early next year, and it is also rumoured that an eminent 
breeder intends to part with one of his tribes. 

The current number of the Farmer's Magazine continues its 
** Herds of Great Britain,” with Mr. Stirling’s, of Keir, for its sub- 
ject. The commencement of this herd only dates from 1852, and 
five years after that twenty-two cows and the famous bull John 
o’ Groat, who had won the royal aged bull prize at Salisbury that 

summer, died from pleuro pneumonia. John o’ Groat was bred 
by Mr. Fawkes, of Farnley Hall, and sold by him to Mr. Stirling for 
200 gs., after being second as a yearling at the Royal Carlisle Show 
to Master Butterfly. The herd have won a large number of prizes 
at Glasgow and other local shows; but John o’ Groat is the only 
shorthorn that Mr. Stirling ever sent to have a battle royal in 
England. He was succeeded by Hiawatha, a first-prize winner both 
at the Yorkshire and Highland Society’s Shows, from the herd of 
Mr. James Douglas, of Athelstaneford. The new Keir farm- 
stead, which has been three years in building, and is not likely 
to be finished before 1861, will, we believe, have no superior 
in the United Kingdom. The cost is computed at 48000, 
including the clock-tower, which is lined in the interior with lished 
ashlar-work. The freestone of the country has been used through- 
out the building, and the floors are laid with Arbroath flags, neatly 
and closely pointed, upon six inches of stone metal. The byre itseif 
is 128 feet ¢ inches long, and built for thirty-two cows, which are 
to stand, two and two, in stalls of polished flag, each with an iron 
rack of its own, which is filled by the aid of atramroad in front. There 
is nothing peculiarly decorative about the buildings, except the 
tower; but each department bears an emblem of its contents in 
stone—to wit, a horse’s head, a wheatsheaf, &c., with several quaint 
and suitable mottoes. Clydesdales are also a great feature on the 
Keir Farm. The brood mares, which have generally their first foal 
at four, number twenty-five out of the sixty, and half of them are 
prize-winners. 


A Fatt Srx Toes roe Derr oF Niacara.—The Times’ 
Calcutta correspondent furnishes an account of the Gairsoppa Falls, near 
Honore, declared to be six times the depth of Niagara. From the village of 
Gairsoppa, reached by a river of the same name, the writer was carried for 
twelve miles up the Malimuneh Pass, and reached the Falls bungalow about 
three hours and a half after leaving the top of the Pass>—‘‘ An amphi- 
theatre of woods and a river about 500 yards wide, rushing and boiling to a 
certain point, where it is lost ina pe mist and in an unceasing 
deafening roar, must first be imagin' Leaving the bungalow on the 
Madras side of the river, and d ing to a position below the river leve!, 
you work your way up carefully and tediously over slippery rocks, until 
you reach a poiut where a rock about twice the size of a man’s body juts 
over a precipice. Resting flat upon this rock and looking over it you seo 
directly before you two out of the four pal Falls ; these two are calicl 
the ‘Great Fall’ and ‘The Rocket.’ The one contains a large body of 
water, the main body of the river, perhaps fifty yards across, which falls 
massively and apparently sluggishly into the chasm below; and the other 
contains a smaller body of water, which shoots out in successive sprays 
over successive points of rock, till it falls into the same chasm. This m 
is at least 900 feet in depth, six times the depth of my ay Falls, which ave 
about 150 feet, and perhaps a quarter to a half a mile in width. These aro 
the two first Falls to be visited. Then move a little below your first position, 
and you will observe first a turgid boiling body of water of greater volume than 
the Rocket Fall, rushing and steaming down into the same chasm—thisis the 
third fall, The ‘ Roarer ;’ and then, carrying your eye a little further down, you 
willobserve another Fall, the loveliest, softest,and most ofall, a 
broad expanse of shallow water falling like transparent silver lace over @ 
smooth surface of polished rock into same chasm. This is ‘La Damo 
Blanche,’ and the te Lady of Avenel could not have been more graceful 
and ethereal. But do not confine yourself to any one place in order to view 
these falls. Scramble everywhere you can, and get as views as you 





one, and that not perhaps the loveliest, and at least not the 
ny the Falls, 
4 and sluggish as a Hollander, and proceed to the M 


the spray, deafened pa noise, and awestruck by the grandeur of the 
scene, and by the visib a 
bow of many and brilliant hues which spans the foot of the chasm. 

Tue “Borers” or tas House or Commons.—In the course 
of a speech at Horsham, on Wednesday, Mr. 8. Cave, M.P., said he took @ 
different view of the duty of a member of Parliament from that which was 

enerally taken. Of late years constituencies were rarely satisfied unlers 
eir representatives were perpetually getting up and speakingin the House 
of Commons. His own opinion was that a large majority of the bon. 
members who ado that practice had much better sit still and hold their 





tongui Deca’ unnecessarily occupying the attention of the Houss 
thes did a great ® 4 to the couniny, by taking up time which would ha 
much better occupied fn other ways. He had had but a short experience in 
the House of Commons, but during that time be had learned to be revily 
positively afraid of the voice ot one or two hon. members. Sidney Smilin 
once said, * Life has been disagreeably abridged since the Flood, end it is 
very difficult to master than two subjects.” Nevertheless, there were 
some hon. members spoke upon every subject brought before the 
House, and very recently one hon. member told his constituents, in the 
pride of his heart, that hardly a debate had taken place last Session, upon 
any subject whatever, in which he had not taken a part. The bo ) 

the hon. member might have been very satisfactory to his con- 
stituents, but could not have failed to be extremely unsaticfec'ory to Loe 
House itself. 
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FROM OUR ITALIAN CORRESPONDENT. 
TURIN. 
THERE was an impression about that when once the Congress was 
certainty, and that the European Powers had finally determined to 
@onsider the Italian question, all the efforts of party and all the 
machinations of Ss would subside, leaving the destinies of 


the peninsula to be decided by the high contracting parties. Never 
was there a more groundless. So far from leaving their cause 
to the t to try it, the Italians are hourly introducing 


fresh complications into the already sufficiently-entangled question, 
and endeavouring, with that ingenuity which is especially their gift 
to make a settlement of the difliculty all but impossible. It would 
seem as though they had placed all their reliance upon the importance 
of a fait accompli. That unlucky pie¢e of Talleyrand wisdom is 
the to that Italian politicians have up to this either 
*. ee FS Mw 4 es ae 4 the rg 
peror ° produced that amount 

terror and consternation its contents were calculated to inspire, the 
reply was a voto of tho different Legislatlve Assemblies of the 
offering the Regency to the Prince de Carignan—thus 
anes, 2 the force of what the nase. te make a fait 
. outmanceuvre their subtle adyersary the French 


Emperor! With the th al whelenee Ot wer oan Shared, 
they have gone recklessly on ui ‘orces, organising 
universities, and effacing frontiers ; all apa defiance of that very 


Vv wisdom might have taught them that the age 
which has no for the treaties ratified in all solemnity by the 
small 


gn 
Governments, and that, when the Treaties of 1815 are torn to tatters, 
the contracts of Ricasoli and Fanti can scarcely expect 
obedience. And yet, such is their unbounded faith in the fait 
accompli that they are satisfied to place all the future upon that 
one issue. Indeed, it is to the backwardness of Piedmont to adopt 
this theory that Tuscan politicians now ascribe all the present embar- 
rassment of the Italian question. Had the King only followed in 
tho Duchies the same line of action he assumed in Lombardy, they say, 
the whole difficulty would have been solved at once, and in the 
accompli all Europe would have concurred. It is needless to show 
pA —_ of this assumption: it carries its own refutation along 
if 

The French Emperor very neatly and epigrammatically pointed 
out that ‘‘ peace has more complications than war,” and in nothing 
is the difference more conspicuous than in the relative values ascrib- 
able to the fait — in each. A victory cannot be gainsayed 
nor ed away, while the successful move of diplomacy may be 
eff in a moment. 

Ihave been led to these reflections by the unceasing activity of 
the intrigues now going on upon ve side. The Fusionists untiring 
in their attempts to compromise Piedmont; the reactionary party as 
eagerly insisting on therestorations, “lest worse should come on them, 
while the Mazzinists, discredited and almost forgotten, see in the 
ay chaos an opportunity for reviving their opinions and rallying 

their side all the scattered elements of discontent with all parties. 
Nor do the complications end here; for already a section of the 
Tuscan Chamber, numbering some twenty-three deputies, have issued 
a sort of protert against the acts of Ricasoli generally, and, in par- 
ticular, his ha arrogated to himself the right to supersede a vote 
of the Chamber v his own mere will, and, instead of the Regency of 
the Prince de Car'gnan, accept that of M. Buoncom i. 

There is nothhig more unfortunate in the condition of all Pro- 
visional Governments than the fact that the head of the State must of 
sheer necessity be a despot at the very moment when every one is most 
eager for liberty. This unlucky fact is new ry gb the cognisance 
of M. Ricasoli in a very pai manner; and I have heard that it 
has proved a sore trial to his temper. The op ty offered b 
even ae aschism has been caught at by the “‘ reactionnaires,” 
and a prin document, assumed to be the act of the Archduke 
Ferdinand, has been profusely circulated through the Tuscan troops, 
recalling them to their forfeited allegiance. 

Need it be said how valuable would be the quiet decision of a 
Congress at such a momentas this? There is scarcely any benefit to 
Italy which can repay the dangers of delay; and assuredly, if the 
deliberations be long drawn out, the Italian question will pass into 
a new stage, and, instead of the issue to be tried being a restora- 
tion or @ fusion, the grave problem will be how to repress a 
civil war. 

It may possibly be the policy of France to prolong the crisis ; 
indeed, many have taken this vow of the Imperial plan from the 
first; but, surely, England can have no such object, nor will she, it 
is to be hoped, lend herself to a line of action fatal to all her 
future influence in Italy and derogating to her own character and 


credit. 

So much will depend on the choice of the individual who shall 
represent England in the Con that at this moment the 
Italians are prepared to augur well or ill for the future as this name 
or that becomes more likely. 








SAVING LIFE FROM SHIPWRECK. 
(To the 'Bditor of the Itiustratep Lonpon News.) 


I was glad to observe in your valuable Journal of the 10th instant Mr. T. B- 
Potter's letter on the necessity of maintaining, and if possible extending, the 
zealous exertions that are now being made to save shipwrecked men. If 
one subject more than another might be expected to secure both the atten- 
tion and the ——— of a maritime country like this, it surely must be the 
safety of those of sons whose ‘ business is in the great waters ;” and yet 
how imperfectly informed and how languidly interested is the mass of our 
population in the causes, the prevention, or the mitigation of the horrors of 
shipwreck. 

In the very heavy gales of the latter end of October and the beginning of 
November last, a period hardly extending over six weeks from this day, 825 
vessels were wrecked, with the loss of 748 lives, on the coasts of England 
alone. On the other , it is satisfactory to find the lives of 487 persons 
were rescued by the life-boats of the Royal National Life-boat Institution 
and those of other bodies, and the rocket apparatus of the Board of Trade. 
One can hardly imagine the benefit that is likely to arise to the cause of 
humanity from the establishment of a life-boat on a dangerous point. 

Take only one or two illustrations. The papers of this and last week 
have recorded two lamentable wrecks in Chale Bay, on the south coast of 
the Isle of Wight. From one of those ships, the Mircbita, twelve poor 
fellows perishedon Monday last ; and from the other vessel two men. Now, 
I can state on authority that the officer of the Coast Guard of the division 
and the chief officer of the station, who went off in a boat (but which 
failed) to attempt to rescue the crew of the Sentinel, are strongly impressed 
with the belief that, had a life-boat been on the spot, the whole of the lives 
of the poor fellows might have been saved. Again, at North Berwick, a few 
weeks ago, the whole of a shipwrecked crew perished. It is the opinion of 
the officer of the Coast Guard and other gentlemen that if a life-boat had 
been on the spot every one of the per fellows ht have been saved. 

Unfortunately it is only when bridges totter their fall and wrecks 
atrew our shores that the bridge is repaired and the life-boat is stationed. 
Surely, such facts as these will rouse up the most lithargic amongst us to 
help forward zealously and heartily so truly philanthropic a cause. 

This is not the time when England can afford to behold her noble tars 
perishing by hundreds, without extending to them a helping hand by 
ome a life-boats, and endeavouring to snatch them from the boiling 
elements. You have for years past unceasingly advocated this sacred cause, 
and perhaps there are many wives and children who would now be widows 
and orphans but for the services of the life-boats, silently blessing your 
name, and many others who have, like yourself, been assiduously 
in this"good work. 

It should also be remembered and pondered over that the vory men 
whom the National Life-boat Institution fosters and encourages by its 
rewards to perform frequently such noble deeds of daring in its life-boats 
would unquestionably be the frst and the bravest amongst our seafaring 
population to repel an in foe. On the score, then, of humanity, love 
of country, and its com ty, let every one who can help for- 


ward a cause which a) 80 to our sympathies and nationality, 
I ama, Sir, your very ient servan Ricuarp Lewis, Secretary. 
Royal National Life-boat Institution, 14, John-street, Adelphi. 








The Norwich Post makes an appeal on behalf of an aged woman, 
an iamate of the Sudbury Workhouse, who is known as the “ Widow of 
Trafalgar” She was present at the famous battle of Trafalgar, having 
accompanied her husband, who was one of Lord Nelson's seamen. The 
Admiralty was applied to on behalf of the widow, but official etiquette 


rejoctod her 








CHESS 
®_* Our notices to correspondents are unavoidably deferred. 
So.uTion or Prosiem No. 825. 

WHITE, BLACK. WHITE. BLACK. 
1. EK to Kt sq Kt from B 8rd/2 BtoK Kt4th KKt toQB4th 

to Q 2nd 8. Pto K B 8rd P takes P 
4.PtoK 4th(ch) Kor Kt takes P 

5. B mates. 


the other Kt be moved, White 
2. Gic R 
3 ‘amie 





PROBLEM No. 827. 


“Tho Electric Battery,” oy me Rev. H. Bouros, }iom the unpublished 
Collection of Stratagems called “‘ Chess Gems.” 














yeti 
Vaal 











White to play, and mate in fourteen moves. 





CHESS IN PARIS. 
Continuation of the Match between Messrs. de RrvrerE and JourNnovp, 








GAME VIII. 
(Two Knights’ Defence.) 
wire (Mr. J.) Brack (Mr.deR.) wars (Mr. J.) stack (Mr. de R. 
1. P to K 4th P to K 4th 21. Kt to K B sq K to B sq 
2KttoK B&8rd KttoQB 8rd 22. B to K 8rd P to Q Kt 8rd 
8. B to Q B 4th ha ae 23. Ktto K Kt 8rd K to K sq 
4. P to Q 8rd B to K 2nd %. KttoK BSth BtoK Bsq 
5. KttoQB8rd Castles 25. K R to Q 8rd PtoQ R4th 
6. P to Q R 8rd geone 26. P toQ R 4th ae 
7. Pto K R 8rd B to K 3rd 27. P to Q B4th tto Q B 4th 
2. Bele Q to Q 2nd 28. Btakes Kt R takes B 
9. Pto Q B 8rd QRto K sq 29. P to Q Kt 8rd = SoS se 
10. Kt takes Kt (ch) B takes Kt 80. Q R to Q sq R takes 
ll. KBtoQ Kt8rd Pto K R 8rd 81. R takes R Rto QB 8rd 
12. Castles P to K Kt 4th 82. R to Q 5th R to K 8rd 
18. KttoK R2nd BtoK Kt2nd | 38. K to Kt 2nd P to Q B3rd 
14. B takes B Q takes B 84. R toQsq R to K Kt 8rd 
15.PtoK Kt4th PtoQ4th 85. K to Kt 3rd B to Q B4th 
16.QtoQKtSrd P takes P 86. P to K R4th Rto K B 8rd 
17. Q takes Q QR takes Q 87. P takes P P takes P 
18. P takes P Kt to Q R 4th 88. R to K Raq R to K Kt 8rd 
19. KRtoQ Kt to Q Kt 6th SheERe Rule 
20. QR to Q Kteq KRtoQBaq 40. Rto K R7th K to K 8rd 
And the game was abandoned as a drawn battle. 
GAME Ix, 
(Irregular Opening.) 
BLACK (Mr. de R.) ware (Mr. J.) BLACK (Mr. de R.) wnhrre (Mr. J.) 
re cate ) P to Q 4th 21. Ptakes K Kt P K Kttks K Kt P 
2. P takes P Q takes P 22. K R takes P s-3e> 
8. Kt to Q B 8rd sega > Sea Qto K Kt 
4. P to Q 4th to K 8rd 24. P takes Q P Q Kt to K 4th 
5. B to K 8rd B to Q 8rd 25. Q Kt to K 4th byt he 
6. KttoK B&8rd PtoK R 8rd 26. Q to K Kt 8rd t takes Kt 
7. B to Q 8rd Kt to K B 8rd 27. QR takes Kt Kt to K 4th 
& Sate ea ktina 28. Q to K R 4th 
9. Q Kt to K 4 . 
10. QRt takes B(ch) P takes Kt une GP. the answer would be KE takes 
11. Q to K 2nd Cc Kt, &c.) 
12 PtoQB4éth KttoQBsrd jos, QRtoKeq 
(Q Kt to Q 2nd, followed by P to K 4th, } 29. B to Q Kt 5th to K 2nd 
1 to some interesting play.) 80. Q Rto K 8rd Kt to K Kt 8rd 
18. P to Q R 8rd Shes ae 81. R takes R Kt takes R 
14. Kt toQ Kt toK R 2nd} 32. R to K B 4th B takes Q P 
15. P to K B 4th P to K B 4th 88. RtoK Kt4th Ktto K Kt 8rd 
16. BtoKB%nd KRtoKB 8rd Bh G to 9 oth (ot) K to R 2nd 
17. QR to Ksq Pto K Kt 4th’ | 85. B to Q 8rd B to K B 2nd 
18. P to Q 5th Q Kt toK Kt 8rd $8, 9 ties SP P to K R 4th 
(He would, perhaps, have done better by | 87. R takes Kt B takes R 
now playing K Kt to K B aq) 88. Btakes B(ch) QtakesB 
19. B to Q4th P takes Q P 89. Q takes Q (ch 
20. B takes R Q takes B And Black won, 
GAME X. 
Urregular Opening.) 
wire (Mr. J.) stack (Mr.deR.); wrrre(Mr.J.) stack (Mr. deR.) 
1. P to K 4th P to K 4th 24. P to Q Kt 8rd R takes Q 
2. P to Q 4th P takes P 24. Kt takes Rich) K to B 2nd 
8 KttoK B38rd KttoQB 8rd 2. KttoQB4th PtoK Kt 5th 
4. Kt takes P Q to K B 8rd 27.K RtoK Req B to Q 5th (ch) 
6. Kt takes Kt P takes Kt 28. K to K 2nd P takes P (ch) 
6. B to Q 8rd to Q B 4th 29. P takes P R to K sq 
7. Castles Kt to K RS 80. K to Q 2nd P to Q Kt 4th 
8. Q to K R 5th B to K 2nd $1. Kt to K 8rd P to Q Kt 5th 
9% PtoK RS Be Sone 82. Kt toQ sq R to Q sq 
10. Q takes Q R P takes tH] £9 Eeeaeae 
11. B to K B 4th PtoK Ktéthj |34. RtoK R7 K to Q 8rd 
12. fant bb P to K Kt 5th 85. K Rto K R6th B to K 4th 
13. P takes QB takes P 86. K to Kt eq RtoKB 
14. B to K B 4th Castles (Q R) 87. Kt to K 8rd Bto K Bath 
15. B to K 8rd P to Q R 3rd 38. K R to K Kt 6th B takes Kt 
16. KttoQ BS8rd Bto K 8rd 89. Q R takes B R to K B 2nd 
17. P to K B 8rd P to K Kt 4th 40. B to Q B 4th R to K 2nd 
18. K to B 2nd P to Q B 4th 41. Fok s hy y R 
42. akes B (c to B 4th 
mt seen Losing very important 43. Rto K 5th (ch) K to Q Sth 
44. RtoQ5th(ch) K to K 6th 
19. KttoQRéth PtoK Béth 45. R takes QR K takes P 
He foe be | 46.RtoQKtsth KtoK 6th 
21,.PtakesK BP Kttakes K BP | 47. R takes Q Kt K to Q Sth 
22.Q Rto Ks Kt to K Kt2nd [48. K to Kt 2nd 
23. B to Q Kt 6 Q R to Q 8rd And Black resigned. 








CHESS ENIGMAS. 
No. 1181.—By ©. M. B., of Dundee. 
White: K at Q 8rd, Q at K 4th, R at Q R 7th, Kt at Q Sth; Ps at Q 4th 
and Q R 2nd. 
Black: K at Q Kt 4th, Q at K Beq, Rat Q B sq, Bat K R 7th; Psat 
K B 8rd, K 2nd, .t $rd, Q Kt 2nd, and Q R 6th. 
Vhite to play, and mate in three moves, 
No. 1182.—By the same Author. 
White: K at K R 4th, S93 o B at K B 8th, Kts at K B sq and QB 
6th, Ps at K Kt 2nd and Q Kt 2nd. 
Black: K at K 5th, R at Q Kt 6th, BatQ R&8rd, KtatQ Ktdth; Ps at 
K Kt 6th, K B 7th, Q 6th, and Q Kt 8rd. 
White to play, and mate in three moves, 
No, 1188—By F. A, 
pie © 80 Kt Srd, R at Q B 7th, Ktsat Q B 4th and Q R Sth, B at 


t : + a 4 
ac “7%. Q at K éth, Q Sri, 





VISIT OF THE KING AND QUEEN OF GREECE TO 
PRINCE ALFRED AT ATHENS, 


Tux festivities in honour of his Royal Highness Prince Alfred’s visit 

to Athens were brought to a close on Wednesday, the 16th of 

November, by a ball at the English Legation, at which the Kingand 

Sajestise gx grand ball at th siundede taiiiiedssedt 
ies gave a e i : 

pe Sir Thomas.Wyse gave a dinner, at which the Grande 

Maitresse, Grand Marshal, Prime Minister, and other 


"ithe favitations included all the officials of the Court, the Greek 
Ministers and their families, the Diplomatic and the Consular bodies, 

, Deputies, and Gen , and a large number of naval 
men (in compliment to the Prince), the military and civil authorities, 
besides many notabilities, and the most respectable inhabitants of 
the place, without distinction of i 


oe the Legations, and lit up the 


, and the 


with Mr. Drummond, ecnape | 

Alfred with Miss Wyse; after which the dances followed in quick 
succession until twelve o'clock, when supper was announced. A 
table was laid in the library for the King and Queen and his Royal 
Highness, at which Sir Thomas Wyse and Miss Wyse also took their 
places, whilst the general company retired below stairs and partook 
of a sumptuous repast prepared in the dining and adjoining room. 
On returning to the balboa dancing was resumed, and the cotillon 
soon commenced, conducted by the Austrian Secretary of Legation, 
the Queen again dancing with the Prince and the King with Miss 
Wyse. During the evening Prince Alfred was | the subject 
of attraction.. All were charmed, as at the Royal ball on Monday 
by his unaffected — the hearty manner in which he seem 
to enjoy the dan , and the interest he took about his fellow- 
midshipmen, who mustered in great force from the Zuryalus, as 
well as from H.M.8. Liffey, now at the Pirsus. 

At half-past three their Majesties withdrew, accompanied as they 
had arrived. The dancing would have continued much longer had 
not Prince Alfred’s departure been fixed for an early hour on that 
morning, and their Majesties pro’ to visit him on board the 
Euryalus (as they subsequently did) before the ship left the harbour. 
Thus ended one of the most agreeable and successful fétes that was 
ever held in Athens; and it will be long before the very favourable 
impression which his Royal Highness left behind him a t all 
classes of the Athenians will be forgotten. y 








A letter from Corfu of the 8th inst. says:— Yesterday (Wed- 
nesday) the little Ionian steamer, accompanied by her Majesty’s 
dispatch-boat Assurance, might be seen early steaming over to 
Albania, with Prinee Alfred, Sir H. Storks, the Admiral, and a 
numerous party of naval and military officers, all bent on the de- 
struction of woodcocks, which are supposed to have come in with 
the cold weather, although it is rather early in the season. I have 
not ascertained what bag has been made; but no doubta run 
in the hills of Albania has Neon auch i the tore anhendl ie te 
health of Prince Alfred, who would, perhaps, have enjoyed himself 
the more if unattended by so numerous a cortége of distinguished 

onages. A graud dinner at the President of the Senate’s, and a 

l, to-night, at the Palace, will close the festivities that are being 

ven in honour of his Royal Highness, who leaves to-morrow in the 
uryalus, for Malta.” 





MR. ALBERT SMITH’S CHINESE MUSEUM, 
A vert picturesque and interesting addition has 





f 
of speci of Chinese industry connected with their d 
life and customs, as well as their arts and manufactures, The 
which must in the aggregate be of great value, was formed by Mr. Albert 
Smith at Canton and Hong-Hong, and the Hong-Kong Daily Press of 
the 13th, 1858, thus alludes to it :—*‘ Mr. Albert Smith has just cause to be 
proud of his reception in China, and of the unique ovation made on his 
quitting it. He was literally overwhelmed with presents in the shape of 
Chinese curios, which money could not have bought. and for which the 
colony was ransacked to throw at his feet. He must have received 
things which cannot be 


museum, which, as he states, from his lo: ractical experience = 
ledge of bis public, is worth the attention of) oo 
— endeavouring tu force instruction in 
e was best able—his audi did not one straw about it. came 
hear him solely for amusement, and the ~4 ~ 





in the Sanspareil. e actual dress e which Yeh was taken is 

near them. It was given to Mr. Smith by Mr. Still, of the well-known firm 
of Lyall, Still, and Co., of et A great many other souvenirs of 
the notorious Commissioner, “* * from his yamun, or palace, are also 
displayed about. One side of the room represents a Chinese garden pavilion, 
perfectly furnished in bamboo work, with ap ite tea services, jars, 
pictures, lanters, and Chinese curiosities generally, looking out upon a 
mandarin's pleasure-grounds on the Canton river. We ha’ a com- 
plete travelling barber’s shop, and a peripatetic eating-house, wherefrom tho 
delicacies of dried ducks, kittens, worms, and foreor hind quarters 
of dogs are dispensed. Chinese books, com models of ships, 
implements, weapons, palanquins, medicine, kites, little sheen tale’ 
proclamations, pagodas, companies of ‘‘sing-song” performers, locks, pig- 
tails, musical instruments, toys, and deities, cover every available space in 
the room. Some beautiful views from the pencil of Mr. William Beverley 
assist the illusion. The tator turns from Piccadilly into the heart of 
Canton, and every trace of, and association with, 


E lif 
My look juropean life and habits 








Mansnats M‘Manow and Niet.—France has in her service a 
formidable array of officers of Irish descent. First and foremost are the 
gallant Marshal M‘Mahon, Duc de M: ta, and his oually distinguished 
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“CHRISTMAS EVE.”—BY FREDERICK J. SHIELDS. 
GATHERING ‘¢ 
of each Christian home is one of the most important and in i 
duties of this season, so full of gratifying duties and time-hallow 


traditions.; Covent Garden and other vegetable markets in the 


“ys hE 


v 











“ CHRISTMAS EVE.”—FROM A PAINTING BY F. J. SHIELDS. 


metropolis, and throughout the kingdom, are crowded with such 
greenery, of which the careful housewife never fails to make a selec- 
tion with her other purchases for the eventful day, which, like most 
other anniversaries, ‘‘ only comes once a year.” But more grateful 
still is the store of “ Christmas” sent up specially from some old 
familiar spot—from the home of one’s youth and of one’s ancestry, 
or gathered fresh from the shrubbery or hedge-row in the very 
neighbourhood of the house which has been supplied from it year 
after year, ‘‘ from the time when memory was not to the contrary.” 

Mr. Frederick J. Shields, of Hulme, near Manchester (an ad- 
mirable local artist, and particularly happy in domestic subjects), 
has produced a very pretty picture of Christmae-gathering, now 
the yung A of George Falkner, Esq., of Manchester, which we 
have been favoured with permission to engrave. In this simple 
production, so full of truly English nature, we have a couple of 
children laden with their evergreen store just emerging from the 
secluded copse where it has been gath They loo —— 
happy, and proud—the little one especially—of their day’s work, 


. om PRECF DING 
PRINCE ALFRED AT ATHENS.—ARRIVAL OF THE KING AND QUEEN ON GREECE AT THE HOUSE OF THE BRITISH LEGATION.—SEE PRECFDIN( 


Christmas” —holly laurel, mistletoe—for the decoration 


concluded she joined the operatic troupe under ; 
including Miss Fancy Huddart, Mr. Henry Haigh, &c. e 
attached to this company she successfully appeared as Leonora, 
‘aritana, in Wallace’s opera of that name; 
Arline, in Balfe’s “Bohemian Girl;”’ Amina, in “La Sonnam- 
bula,” &ec. 

On her return to London she accepted her é 
at the St. James’s Theatre, where she is a great favourite. In her 





in “ Il ,Trovatore ;” 


ssortow's festive dlaplay. - We-wish Str: Bhiside many bape i, 
morrow’s ve ¥ e r. man: 

turns of “ Christmas Eve,” y happy re 
such choice and pleasant sketches of human life. 


” and hope he will produce many more 








MISS CLARA ST. CASSE. 


THIS taiented young actress was born at Bridgewater in- 
the year 1841. At a very early age she manifested a re- 
markable taste for music, and evinced considerable vocal 
powers. Her parents secured the assistance of a teacher 
of ability, who instructed her in singing, the pianoforte 
and the guitar. At the age of seven years she had 
acquired considerable skill on both instruments, and was 
able to sing music at sight. As her voice became 
developed it — to be one of power, certainty, and 
sweetness. er musical abilities becoming known to the 
manager of the Theatre Royal in Newcastle, that gentle- 
man became anxious to secure her services. He off 
her an engagement for twenty nights to sing ballads be- 
tween the pieces. Accordingly she made her first ap - 
ance upon the stage at Newcastle in November, 1852, 
while she was in her eleventh year. The principal piece 
of the evening was “Macbeth,” in which Miss Glyn per- 
sonated the leading female character. After the play 
Miss Clara St. Casse sang the difficult ‘song of «Ths 
Soldier Tired.” Her reception was very encouraging, 
the favour of the audience being won as much by the 
childlike ae of the singer as by the} pleasing 
ality of her voice and finished style of vocalisation. 
e sang nightly for several weeks, and always with 
success. She then went to Edinburgh, and fulfilled’ a 
short engagement at the,,Theatre Royal. Thence she 
went to Bath and Bristol. One of the local papers 
described her as “a very simple, childlike little girl, 


* exhibiting few of those airs and graces which usually 


accompany precocity; but, with the simplicity of de- 
portment becoming eleven years of age, she possesses 
greater maturity of style combined with musical know- 
ledge than is usually found in singers of double her 

. Her tones are clear, round, and bell-like, her range 
considerable, and her power great ; while the artlessness of 
her style comes into marked and effective contrast with 
the artistic precision with which she executes the music of 
her various songs.” While at Bristol Miss Clara St. Casse 
made her first appearance as an actress in a piece written 
expressly for her, and founded upon Mrs. Beecher 
Stowe’s ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” It was produced at the 
Theatre Royal on Monday, March 28, 1853, under the 
title of ‘‘Eva’s Home; or, the Happy Days of Uncle 
Tom.” The drama achieved a great success, and was fre- 
quently repeated. Miss St. Casse’s representation of the 
gentle Eva was generally pronounced to be a most chaste 
and finished performance. Before leavipg Bristol Miss St. 
Casse added several new characters to her répertoire— 
among others, Lisette, in ‘‘ The Swiss Cottage ;” Judie, in 


the drama of that name written for her ; Gertrude, in “The 


Loan of a Lover,” &c. Her next engagement was at the 
Theatre Royal, Sheffield, where she played her favourite 
character of Eva St. Clare upwards of forty nights. 


After fulfilling short engagements in Wolverhampton, Newport, 
Exeter, Devonport, Barnstaple, Plymouth, and other towns, she 
came to London and accepted a lengthened starring engagement 
at the Britannia Theatre, Hoxton. This was in 1554, before she 
had attained her thirteenth year. Having made another provincial 
tour Miss St. Casse returned to the metropolis, and ap at 
the Olympic Theatre, in December, 1856, as ~~ in Mr, Planché’s 


za of “Young and Handsome.” This piece was v 
, as also was Miss Clara St. Casse in the réle all 


As soon as her engagement at the Me og _— was 
er Mr, Kingsbury, 
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latest character 
Edgar”) she has ap 
the singing being 
resent engagement 





MISS CLARA ST. CASSE AS “ EDGAR,” IN “THE SWAN AND 3 } 
AT ST. JAMES’S}THEATRE.§ 4 


(Edgar, in the burlesque of “ The Swan and ; 
advantage, the character and i 
suited to her peculiar talent. 
Our Portrait of Miss St. Casse, in the réle just referred to, 
engraved from one of Mr. Mayall’s happiest photographs, 


y yyy Ht 
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Dec. 24, 1859.) 
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i} THE FARMSTEAD. 
| No face so cheery now as a good, 
| honest, substantial sea-coal fire ! 
Away with stoves, gas stoves, 
; patent stoves, coke stoves, smoke- 
; consuming stoves! Shame be upon 
the heads of those chill-hearted 
knaves who invented stoves! Did 
= ancestors use stoves? Did 
illiam Shakspeare coop 
up in a’chamber unblest by the 
) genial glow of burning embers? 


into an erysi: 

not, or could not, move away 

from a blazing fire? Did the old 

knights, the munificent barons, 

the Sir Roger de Coverleys of 
ii the famous chivalnic times, sit 
tf moping and melancholy before a 
i iron stove ? What were allthe 
1) huge chimney corners for in the 
¥ and baronial balls and stately 
izabethan mansions! What 

were done with the huge Yule 

logs which our forefathers loved 


ear op me fae fete dame i 
' ling! If Drake had been brought Ba}!!! \y! 
; up in an atmosphere of the stove, | 1} 


4 stovy, would he ever — aqnened 
the Spanish flag in the realms 0: 
Peruvian silverand Mexican gold? 
Hence we assert, in defiance of 
*‘ ingenious inventors” and “ able 
mechanics,” that there is nought 
in the winter time so lovable, so 
genial, so peace-compelling, so 
y ~eestmmen as—a good coal 

re. 

And where should there be a 
thorough English fire if not ina 
thorough English farm? Mr. 
Mechi’s Tiptree Hall improve- 
ments, and somebody’s steam- 
ploughs and steam-reapers, have 
not banished the fire from the 
yeoman’s hearth, though they 
may have revolutionised (and very 
beneficially) the yeoman’s agri- 
cultural philosophy. We love to 
spend our Christmases at a rare 
oid farm, far, far away in some 
quiet Devonshire vale, where one 
can sleep without fear of sudden 
awakenings through the abomin- 
able railway-whistle. We love it all 
the better if we get “snowed up,” 
though, unhappily—and we take 
it to be a sign of the degeneracy 
of the times—one never does get 
snowed up nowadays. For it 
don’t snow as it did, sub console 
planeo, when we were boys. How 
jovial the nights, how short the days, when red berries cluster about 
the savoury hams pendent from the rafiers, and red berries 
shine amid the old china on the sideboard, and mistletoe enough 
to stock a Druidical company hangs over the threshold! A 
blazing fire, a merry party, a chat, a song, a dance, a romp, the 
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THE STRAWYARD AT CHRISTMAS.—DRAWN BY HERRING. 


temperate draught of elder-wine, hot and spiced, and the “‘night- | dispel ennui, to invigorate all 
of potent ale and eggs! How comfortable it is to know | maintaining an honest fire. 

that one cannot be industrious, that staying within doors is com- | knocks at thy gate and implores thine aid, thou, stretching thy limbs 

ulsory, and that it is a virtue to be idle and merry! Look eut | before the generous blaze, will 

om the window on the mari magno—shame on us! but we were 
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AT £ALTAINE.—FROM A PHOTOG: APH RY EB. WAIGH —SEE NEXT PAGE, 





—! mt rape ge the 
ecrepid Lucretian maxim—look 
out on the moor, stretching away 
to the foot of the distant hills, one 
unbroken sweep of solid snow; 
look out on the dim, dull sky, 
changeless and sombre, an 
< , a8 it were, with the re- 

noted od of the whitened 
earth; look out on the gaunt, 
leafless trees, ever and anon shak- 
ing off upon the wind [the unwel- 
come rime ; look out on the pool, 
hard and immovable, spellbound 
into silence by a potent magician, 
who has deadened almost all the 
sweet voices of the once-happy 
earth ; and then look in upon the 

lendid contrast of the fire-lit 
c ber, on whose walls are fan- 
tastically dancing the quaintest of 
all quaint shadows ; then “shall 
you understand’the charm of a 
winter holiday at an English farm- 
house, 

Indoors, as we have said, you 
will love to linger in the happy con- 
sciousness that you are ‘‘ snowed 
up;” but you may occasionally 
divert yourself by a visit to the 
farmyard, and condole with Sir 
Harry, the noble grey, black Iron- 
sides, and frolicsome Da) ple, on 
the cruel confinement to which the 
Fates have subjected them. Un« 
happy steeds! They cannot gather 
round about the fire; not forthem 
is the cosy chimney corner; not 
forthem are the delights of the 
blazing ingle. But they cling 
together in dumb companionship, 
as if sensible that it is not good 
at winter time to be alone. And 
they seek such shelter as the 
snow piled yard affords, and make 
common cause with poultry and 
peacocks, pigs and pigeons,—all 
nestling together, brooding to- 
gether, and, for aught we know, 
wondering together why they are 
denied the jovial scamper or care- 
less sport upon the young green 
meads. 

And then,—back again to the 
fire. Back again to everybody’s 
friend, who denies no one a hearty 
welcome, and springs up all the 
merrier if a goodly company clur- 
ter round it. 

Therefore, O reader! if thou 
art one of those “in city pent,” 
who cannot taste the luxuries of 
a farmhouse winter holiday, do 
something at least to warm thy 
blood, to cheer thy spirits, to 
my fancies and kindly feelings, by 

hen do we know that, if poverty 








recognise the influence of the time, 


and give, even as it hath been given unto thee. W. H. D. A. 
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MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS, 

Tre oF Edited by Jonw 
Hvttan.——Hors a (Sans Espoir) ; +> mezzo- 
tion ofthe by THomas —aidema TWILIGHT 

G5 


Addison and Co. 
«The of Concerted Music” isa odical publica- 
tion recently begun, which pe Saterest 


which cation is b 
cheapness. The first 
the music in both is of the high part 
contains King’s full anthem, ‘‘ Hear, O Lord ;” the chorus, ‘‘ Father 
in Heaven,” from Mehul’s “ Joseph ;” Mozart’s motet “ Saviour, 
who from Death ;” Boycs’s anthem *‘ Blessing and Glory ;”’ and the 
full anthem ‘* Net unto us,” by Dupuis. The secular contains 
Webbe’s two companion glees, ‘‘Come, live with me,” and “ If 
Lovo and all the world were young ;” the chorus ‘To the hills and 
the vales,” from Purcell’s opera of ‘‘ Dido and ineas ;” J. L. Hatton’s 
song “‘ Softly fall the shades ;” and the chorus ‘‘ O how great,” 
bom Handel's cantata “‘The triumph of Time and Truth.” Every 
one of these pieces, both sacred and secular, is a chef-d’couvre, and 
several of them have never before been brought within ordinary 
reach or published in their present form. In the notation of the 
music Mr. Hullah has not sacrificed to the idleness and ignorance of 
amateurs: the notes represent the true pitch of the sounds, and the 
singer is not desired to sing the alto or tenor parts an octave lower 
than they are written. The parts for female voices are ted in 
the treble clef; while those for male voices are in the alto, tenor, 
or bass clefs respectively. We heartily wish that this correct 
method of notation were more generally adopted. We find, too, 
another great improvement in this work. It has been customary to 
write glees for men’s voices only, even the highest J a being for a 
male countertenor—a species of voice only met with among profes- 
sional singers, rare even among them, and very seldom of a pleasant 
quality. In modern vocal harmony, therefore, the male countertenor 
is giving way to the female contralto, while the highest part is almost 
always given to the soprano or treble. When listening to our fine 
old English glees we have often regretted that their performance 
excluded the sweet voice of woman, and have wished that they could 
be sung otherwise; and here we find our wish fulfilled. Mr. Hullah 
has given us two of the finest glees in existence, so arranged that, 
instead of being sung by four men, the two upper parts are to be 
sung by women. In this way they can be easily sung in private 
society, while their effect is much more sweet and pleasing. We 
hope this work will go on and prosper; for it promises to be really 
a i ‘rary for the lovers of youn! harmony. 

Auguste Panseron was one of the most agreeable and fashionable 
Parisian composers of vocal music de société. His melody “‘Sans 
Espoir,” though more in the German than the French style, is 
flowing and expressive; and his barcarole, “‘ Gondolier, Twilight is 

losing,” is a most elegant duet for ladies’ voices. Mr. Oliphant has 
adapted his words to the music with his usual felicity. 

“Be Strong” consists of a few pensive lines by Miss Adelaide 
Procter, united to a short and simple melody several times repeated, 
in the form of a German lied. The whole is impressive, and worthy 
of the reputation of the poetess and the composer. 


in 
and —< the matter, and the 
publi 





Srx Sones, with German and English Words. Composed by C. A. 
Barry, M.A.——YeE MARINERS OF ENGLAND. Cenpened and 
dedicated to the British Navy by H. Hugh Prerson.——Tuov art 
Gonz (Du bist Fern), and My Love wants no JEWELS (Mein 
Lieb braucht nicht Perlen). Songs, composed by BERNARD 
AtTHaus. Ewer and Co, 

It is evident that Mr. Barry has pursued his musical studies in Ger- 

many. is songs, while they evince genius and feeling, have the 

merits and faults of the modern German school. They show masterly 
construction, and familiarity with the technicalities of composition, 
especially in the accompaniments, which are rich and varied. But 
the airs are deficient in simplicity and natural flow of melody. They 
are often what the French call towrmentées—blemished by restless 
modulations, and phrases calculated to surprise more than to please. 

Some of them, however, are com ively free from these ts; 

especially the first, ‘The Night Journey,” and ‘‘ Fare Thee Well,” 

which are altogether , 

Mr. Pierson, in writing music for Thomas Campbell’s naval ode, 
** Yo Mariners of England,” has given himself an unnecessary task. 
Were his composition ten times as good as it is, it never could super- 
sede oe + yoni — which rte’ A sag & i with Campbell’s 
magnificent poem. We suspect . Pierson is betteracquainted 
with the music of Germany than with that of his own counter. 

The two songs of Herr Althaus (whose name is new to us) have 
—_ y—<{ though the # purity of we a pend is —- dimmed 

y the flaws which we have i out as belonging to the 
modern German school. ee — 





Preciosa, Fantaisie de Salon, pour piano. Par W. ViNcent 
WALLACE.—-D’UN PENSIERO, Quintet from “‘ La Sonnambula.” 
Transcribed for piano solo by BRINLEY RIcHARDS.——GEMs FROM 
THE Great Masters, No. 22, ‘Non pit di fiori” (Mozart). 
re a 

ERER. i b 
RICHARDS. and Co. ay 

These are elegant additions to our stock of drawing-room music 

for the |p ory and they are sufficiently recommended by the 

names of their emineut authors. We may add, however, a few words 
of information about them. Mr. Wallace’s fantasia is upon 

from Weber's charming i 

character of the melodies is preserved. To “ transcribe” 


them 








Tuts Heart or Mryx (“‘ Das arme Herz”): Son composed by A. 
REICHARDT.——Say FAREWELL, AND Qo! The words by the 
Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman ;” the music by GEORGE 
LINLEY.—Four Songs: 1. Sunny Meapows; 2. STARLIT 
DetL; 8. Tae Moow.ir Stream; 4, Taz Suapy LANE. By 
STEPHEN GLOVER.—La CLOCHETTE DU PaTRE: nocturne pour 
piano. Par Leresure WELy.—*‘‘ Der FRreiscuutz,” Fantaisio 
de salon pour le piano. Par W. Kune.—*‘ La Gazza Lapa,” 
Fantaisie desalon. Par W. Kune. Chappell and Co. 

Tho author of ‘‘ This Heart of Mine” is well known to the English 

public as one of our most accomplished tenor singers, and also as the 

composer of several vocal pieces of excellence. This 
is a charming song, and among other merits has that of entire 


freedom from sin of the modern German school— 
pron mph BF we aed © in the extreme, but 
it is the simplicity of Cimarosa M simplicity which 


of 
fons Seams petiys. ie pete & coneiin S & ee ante, SOAR sates 
a inepired 


and Go!” The pathetic lines, 
popular novels of the day, are set with much 


Mr. Glover is one of our popular composers. His songs 
cod Wille pisses sank because they are simple and familiar, with 
an agreeable flow of i 


y> 

melody, while they havc 
ity or any of the 

which we have given the titles are in this composer’s usual style, 

am Ag as much as any of his productions that 


eine, and, as such, 
esteemed by the We have heard him in his own 

tt church, and found his ormance a confirmation of the 
wers 
t by 


and has published much, though not for his own instrument, but the 
pianoforte ; and his productions, of which we have met with many, 
consist of fantasias, nocturnes, &c., in the fashionable style ty on 
ind, an 


pianoforte. His fantasias on themes from the “ Gazza Ladra” and 
the “ Freischiitz” are exceedingly well written, and calculated to 
improve the taste as well as the execution of the pupil. 





Boosgys’ PIANOFORTE StuDIO: a Selection of Twelve Sonatas from 
the works of the Great Composers. Edited by J. W. Davison.—— 
L’ETorLE ANIMEE: Mélodie de Reichardt, Variée J. ASCHER. 
——Un Bato 1n MascHeRo: Nocturne Cantabile. Par J. 
ASCHER.—Bovutons DE Roses: Morceau de Salon. Par A. 
ScHL@ssER.——SovuvENIR DU Ricr: Tyrolienne. Par A. 
ScHLa@ssER. Boosey and Sons. 
Of “Boosey’s Pianoforte Studio” we have seen only the first 
number, which, we believe, is all that has as yet appeared. We 
trust that the publishers will continue and complete the series, which, 
from the imen before us, will be of great value to the lovers of 
classical pianoforte music. This first number consists of Woelfl’s 
celebrated sonata, the “‘ Ne plus ultra,” with a preface by the editor, 
and it is announced that each succeeding work will have a preface 
from the same accomplished pen. 
We have repeatedly noti the revival of the true school of the 
pianoforte now mh age h the exertions of some of our 
most eminent musicians of the day—Bennett, Benedict, Potter, 
Sloper, and (though last not least) Arabella Goddard, who has done 
as much as anybody in —— neglect and oblivion the works 
of the great classic masters. The beautiful form of the sonata is 
well-nigh abaadoned, and we are deluged with fantasias, variations, 
nocturnes, impromptus, and we do not know what—rhapsodies, 
without form, and void of construction, symm ,» and artistic 
design, but full of unmeaning difficulties and displays of manual 
dexterity. The sonata was thoven’s favourite vehicle for the 
expression of his grandest and most beautiful thoughts, and in this 
he was followed by Mendelssohn. But Mendelssohn, as a pianoforte 
composer, was the ultimus Romanorum, and no living composer seems to 
have the ability or the courage to produce a sonata for this instru- 
ment. We trust, however, that a better time is coming, a time 
when the grand old form of the sonata—a form susceptible of end- 
less variety and affording room for the most novel creations of 
enius—will once more understood, appreciated, and employed 
y the greatest masters in embodying their conceptions. 

Of the constellation of great pianists (we use the word as mean- 
ing composers as as performers) Joseph Woelfli was one of the 
brightest stars. Mr. Davison in his preface (to which we refer the 
reader) gives an interesting account of this artist, and of the state 
of pianoforte music in his time. His sonata which Mr. Davison has 
now brought before the public is a work of great excellence, which 
( ially its principal movement) would not dishonour the names 
of Mozart and oven; and its beauties have been fully recognised 
by the audiences who have listened to it with delight when it has 
been repeatedly performed by Miss Goddard, 

The two pieces of Ascher may be taken as illustrations of the way 
in which our fashionable pianists of the day torment and disfigure 
a simple melody by burying it under a load of rapid flights and 
passages of tion enormously difficult to the player and unin- 

igible to the hearer. M. Schloesser’s compositions are in a 
much better style. The melodies which serve as themes are very 
pretty in themselves, and rationally and tastefully treated ; and the 
pieces, being neither wearisomely long nor needleessly difficult, form 
very agreeable drawing-room music. 








CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH AT SALTAIRE. 


Tuts place of worship, the last of many costly works carried into 
execution by Mr. Salt for the benefit of his workpeople, is situated 
between the railway and the canal, and in front o the offices at 
Saltaire, forms a very conspicuous object in the picturesque 
valley of the Aire. Like all the buildings at Saltaire, it is in the 
Itahan The entrance 


ASES. Man- 
chester. The between the columns are occupied b wind 
filled with Gehicatel The arran, 4 in owe 


ly-tinted glass. seats, 
masses, a central avenue, are of polished wainscoat of 
novel di and finely carved. The pulpit and precentor’s seat 
in material and in si A massive bal 


exquisite instrument, the production of 
chandeliers, the work of Messrs. 
They are 


to Mr. John Ives, of Shipley The whol designed and 
3 y , whole was des 
the superintendence of ‘Messrs. Noll ta 


with the 


The Saltaire Congregational Church was last April for 
i in accordance inne beatae the 
Independent body in relation to such matters. 





The descriptive details abov article 
Bradford Observer ; and ous Reqearteg 1s bom putea 
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EPITOME OF ‘NEWS.—FOREIGN 4ND DOMESTTIO. 


There are eighteen ships of war at Gibraltar. 
Parliament Thursday week until January 
then “to wn Ny Rh eer ort regs —t 
murrain is committing terrible ravages among the cattle in 


A robin has taken up its abode in the church at Ashburton’ 
Deva for some months past, end during Di service it occasionally 
We understand that the registry of the Manchester Court of 
Heep) a . of December, and Monday, the 


It has been announced that the new series of jal Services at 
Exeter Hall for the Working 
land, will commence 





since the Servian 
Minister of Justice intimated to the advocates to from g, and 
for the future to let the parties being forward and defend the ome eons 

At a recent meeting of the London coachmakers it was stated 
that upwards of 800 men had joined the Coachmakers’ Ten Hours 


A few days ago Mr. William Benn, farmer, of Wilton, while 
taking his supper, got a piece of beef fast in his throat, and was choked. 
Major-General Bloomfield has completed his inspection of the 
artillery in the Western District. 
from Marseilles asserts that the Turkish Govern- 
the expediency of bringing the Suez Canal question 
before all the great Powers. 


Moniteu blishes an article ining the law on th 
ag Ho of Kg yy & been sated by 


Emeu, the last homeward 


with despatches for the French Government res; the shoo in N 
Caledonia of two Englishmen. pecking ting wi 

At York the yo man Charles Normington, charged with the 
cidpdar of Iicheod Reouiten, oh Reendiay, oy has been found 
guilty, and sentenced to die. 

Her Majesty and the Prince Consort have consented to become 

trons of an amateur dramatic performance in the Newcastle Townhall 
Braid of the building fund for a Deaf and Dumb Institute. 

It appears that the terms granted by the directors of the Great 
Ship Company for the loan of £40,000 for six months, on mortgage of the 
Great Eastern, are 74 per cent per annum. 

Englishmen accustomed to consider a single elephant a wonder 
will perhaps be surprised to hear that during 1857-55 there were 1034 ele- 
phants sent from Rangoon to Calcutta for the army. 

John Plummer, a factory operative, residing in Kettering, was 
a few days since S ooented WOR 468 Soom the Queen's Semnty Jena te 
literary men, for the several productions from his pen. 

Mr. David Fusqeralé, solicitor, the brother of the Attorney- 
General for Ireland, been appointed to the office of the Clerk of the 
Crown for the county of Tyrone, vacant by the death of Mr. Terence Dolan. 

A misting of the London General Omnibus Company was held 
yesterday ; and, after a protracted discussion, it was resolved that 
the report and accounts be approved, and that the directors be authorised 
to borrow £30,000. 


A hugh stone fell from the roof of the Dewsnip Pit, Dukinfield 
Hall, on Wednesday se’nnight, on Thomas len, a miner, in the employ- 
meut of the Dukingeld Colliery Company. © poor fellow was so serivusly 


injured that he died in two days 
The Government have accepted Messrs, Wilson and Hampshire’s 
tender for the supply of 50,000Ib. weight of tea. 
The Lord High Commissioner has opened the Ionian Parlia- 
a and in his speech announced numerousjmeasures of administrative 
orm. 
The All England Eleven have, during the past season, pla’ 
18 matches ; they won 12, lost on and ie won drawn. The Da 
yed by the United All Eleven during the season amount to 14 ; 
out of w they have won nine, lost three, one was drawn, and one was 
a 


Lieutenant-Colonel Allan, who was in charge of the troops on 


board the Eastern Monarch when that ship was destroyed by and whose 
conduct received universal a) been promoted appointed 
to command the new! of the 25th Regiment. 

A story is told by the Chicago Times about the tment of 
postiastrs tat Stak, ee to decline 
lor the reason set forth below :—‘‘ Dear Sir,—Although I acknowledge the 
honour of my tment, I regret to say that I have yet an unexpired 
terse of Ove pales te gute Se Go lenian , wi compels me to decline 
your ler.” 

At Rome, on November 26, was celebrated the of 


Prince Napoleon Gregorie Bona son of their Highnesses Prince 
Bona vena Princess Jenaihe Bons with the Princess Christina 
Ruspoli, daughter of his Excellency Prince of 

Sir Adam Bittieston btely —— a native in the Madras 
Supreme Court for four years for obtain: m under false pretences. 
For years he had been in the habit of qandiun © beik saaedl Madras, solicit- 
ing subscriptions for ‘‘ The City of Madras Native Christian Library,” which 
had no existence. He had victimised Lord Harris, Bishop 
Dealtry, and many others. 


notice, 


The Government emigrant-vessel Lady Ann, which sailed from 
Plymouth on the 8th of July, arrived at Adelaide, South Australia, on the 
lst of October, with 262 persons. No deaths occurred during the voyage. 

The Newspaper and Periodical Press Association for obtaining 
the Repeal of the Paper Duty have r d p dings at Peele’s Coffeo- 
house. The members ty A — have passed several wy phen 
cerning the course to y association previous g 
the forthcoming Session of Parliament. 





the sum of three or five hundred pounds, strictly 
Calvinist, most agreeable. If he has abilities for a preacher, the better.” 
Some thieves have again broken into the church of the Madonna 


della ¢ Naples, and + “Our ” of all her els. Tho 
oa Geared the ver candlesticks and other ables. The 


on the frontier of Upper Silesia, was lately surprised 
who tied him to a’ tree in a thick forest, and him to his fate. 


Accounts from Strasburg state that the severity of the weather 
has not interrupted the immense works which are ——— 


i 
be opened to the public in October 
The Rev. F. E. B. Swann, Curate of St. Giles’s Newcastle-under- 


assault consisted of a slap on the face, which he admitted haviog given. 
The Mayor, in inflicting the fine, said it was not the first time the d 
gentleman had been guilty of the same offence. 

The division of the Grand Trunk Railway between Detroit 
and Port Huron has been f for traffic and travel. The 
railway, of which the last link has thus 


in length, and Detroit and Port Huron and the whole 
ses with Portland, but divestly’ @ith Busope the Canadian line of 
A bill will be presented to Parliament early next Session for the 
better lation of the of Deeds Office nae Wy sete 
pas pa = 7 et ane one Gos of Wiles V., chap. 87), 
ering 's Treasury ake ee ewe 

ments, froma tise $0 as may be necessary to meet the demands of 
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[Established 1841.] SPECIAL ADAME RAMAZZOTTI’S FRENCH FoR Bi REMOVING &c., from 
MEDICAL, INVALID, and GENERAL LIFE A co ING EVEN Trt! Soho Bazaar.— the largest and newest peo ty seed 4 apart ae 
‘ASSURANOR SOCTETY. That this event is of unquestionable interest and importance | assortment of FANCY GOODS from Paris and Vienna, appropriate apoly to 3. TAYLOR, her Majesty, 4a, 
Rnpemnnss Wy Coedel of Detement, ) hy b. dy that ne "uneraly pat seamen Ze, tte notice for Christmas and New Year's 
Vict., Can. that Lowy aol Mervery, 
London. 25, Pall-mall, Satis, at, 60 ont So ee y OOMMEROCE, MEE! AND BAZIN'S LIST OF CHOICE MAPLE and CO.’8 NEW ILLUSTRATED 
Phillips F enjoying a favoured and the fa of AND ELEGANT PRODUCTIONS, exhibited in Show- e CATALOGUE, containing the prices of as Neo juired 
E. Doubleday, Esq. F.L.8. vals Thomas Phillipe "HALF A CENTURY, Booms of their establishments, jae ya staat conven obemet ang Sam, ois © Go 
RB TMD ERA a am a + pow, we abl = try mill Gnd Hee great advantage 
H.E.LC.8. . . me on 
@. G. MacPherscn, : _— en = > : t orcad the cian - By ee Lr mi ——— 
Deranraent yo Srarisrics —Will'am Farr, Eeq., M.D. | _ The lease of the spacious Premises has been disposed of to Messrs. for the moment please the eye and gratify the pocket ot J. MAPLE and CO.’S FIRST-CLASS 
DCL, F.R.S. MAPPIN and ©O, Cutlers and Electro-platers, of Sheffield and | which a very brief of time amply to bea to FURNITURE.— wing $ ditto 
At the EIGHTEENTH Pa he MEETING, held on the 24th | London purchaser, and a just source to the shopkeeper. doors, 11 guineas ; ditto, in pain wood, with plate- 
November, 1959 it was shown that on the 30th June la:t— To this end, on Monday, the ont Toten, the ie tant. He ee ead 2ac4 b 5} ot every in wood, iron, 
ber of in force was 6110 Premises will be temporarily the purpose of ply fittings, with brushes, combs, and and brass, fitted with drapery and complete. Several suites 
‘Tho Amount Incused was... +. £2,601,995 ite. 8a. revising and affixing such a scale re s-—t, PRICES from1 8 0 to 25 0 0 | of drawing-room from 12 to 20 The 
The Anvual Income was . 74. assuredly never r any similar occasion, and which to, ditto, silver fitted—some in very easy-chair, 25s.; couch to correspand, 3 ; many chiffoniers 
The new business the last five yeags amounts to must, beyond all question,’ effect within a circumacri amdecarcewoods ..  .. . 9 560 ,2000 late-glass and from £5 to £25. 
&2 482,798 16s, 1id., poe se pamela _ dispersion of the well and truly costly Dreasing cases, im wood and from geinesa very lange in buhl. from to as; book- 
sisi A MILLION STERLING. Go, Welnentey Morning, the 0th inet. oh the heuref Ten, tho | SemeeehemmetsemocMdaly .,  .. . , | sunlien W ceeee! Gaerne We So 
has pal for claims by death, since its establishment in | prem: the of lots ready for Ladier Traveuting E fitted with all the z and CO., entrance 145, ost 
1841, no less a sum than £503,619, commencement and progress of this momentous Sale, to which the for . wri convenient furnishing establishment in the world. Families furnish- 
have been ed on the actual resultsof | past no work tables, and for refreshment on the ing should visit these warehouses before their orders: it will 
Life in that ian over the whole period of big ~~ tf, —= - ie os o pi + » 4 4 0 ,,150 0 © | save them much time, trouble, and expense. 20 years. 
the - Fe experience, sad ma te toma uly ee bee Ee of is situate exactly opposite Ladies’ Cars a ulver Ate ap 2 88S BOS I E to 
than those of other =o vourable Bazaar. Ladies’ ver fitted, gun 
Tce tare onthe rw of mitary teen ng wen Reundth sak OWEN, Petite vary Henly farted £5 oe oo Caen ney, mr mer Bama RBYTUS Muto 
toy the tara af mach tments. = = 6 ae lly commpleta 0 £09 om oe pound Drawing-room Suites ‘tn velvet or 
mediate reduction to English Yates on the Aararedjreturning to | FYOUSEHOLD LINEN DEPARTMENT .— | Winding ‘esis lsther, wood, 086» 000) oo. mn. qffatterns sant fee by postyh 
vaPeleige may ety fo London India, shed Lt re sateen dh free, ee ys ~ P. ands. Fout . 
be le payable either in orin at the upwards of fifty years, will or samples for maché, fitted com os ae - 9 0», 000 Fane 6 Sree, Kn my ave hy ol 
rate of Two Shillings sterling per Company's Rapes. or comparison, of their rich DOUBLE D. Tr. Tea Chests 2976» MOO} Finds Be yf Marble Wazhstand, 
Assurances sre effected at or abroad on with Napkins and Slip-cloths to match, Envelope Caskets and Blotting Case, with ¥ ane oe nil 
patiane esses on etait on the most recent data wil! allow. w= , 6-4, 7-4, and 10-4 wide ; sheetings in width from 1 to medizval leather and fancy 5 eS ee aed ing-room 
ARMY AND NAVY.—No extra premium is required on Healthy cotton from 1 to 3 yards wide: huckabacks, woods, = ornamental am Easy-chair. tabie, 
Lives in the A yaay ox Wavy undem tn actual corvic. 1. = Baden-Baden, roll towellings, and knife cloths, d omen, per o ° ia” 100,%H00 ass ee e i Dining: 
aasured yage at equit made marked upon notice. Carriage brary wing-room inistents, . Beyfus’ Four-pound 
ates upon emounw above 45. Families waited upon at home in London. walnut, mounted. » 0176, %00 5 nts bol aoe -room Ohair, in morooce, 
oun Ite Corpe witht tthe United Kinede Kincdom oe PYortotesbell beh’. at 050, 1500 . 
nv ol 0) n e . . . 
sore ABROAD.—The wed by this Soclety give | CILKS, Rich, Plain, Striped, and Checked | resther feticules ated ;» 036,000) P and 8. BEYFUS Pay the Carioge for 
ter factiities to parties pas ety or in foreign climates Glac’, at 2%. 6d. per Dress of 18 yards, well worth the atten- | Despatch boxes, fitted with Chubb’s or real e Goods to any part of the 
jay: bayer ae Fn me iea. p ES Patterns sent free by post. Also patterns and prices »800,5800 P. and &. BEYFUS warrant all and exchange any article not 
INVALID LIVES assured on #2 ientificall: y-cenatinadtel patios Uieed of their rich stock of silks —JO HARVEY, SON, and CO., 9, velling and Tourist Writing-cases + » © 7 6 » 10 0 0] pproved. 
on extensive data, and a reduction in the premium is made when the ——. Established upwards of 50 years. Carriage paid upon Sandwich and os oo ~ep 936, 100 ge tag gh pte et yy Diestrated 
canses fo Tr nereased rate of premium have ceased. ts above £5, Courier- » 0976, 210 07 dy 300 gratis and -free.—P. and & Beyfus, City 
STAM F Duty. —selgstes taend See of champ Guty and eveny othee French Bronzes—a collection of some of the 22 mee Furniture Warehouses, 9198 and. , City-road. 
Tet oak os na HRISTENING ROBES, 24 Guineas = esis end a " 
DICAL MEN Ines for each and receive the C Chessmen in ivory, wood. and bone... 036% 12 00 i 
sninemivantagea ng arg any bag ty ay introduce, — f Sate S vines, Ghas ond Sacaguemnen Benels nd 0236 200 8. BEYFUS’ Nene my Estimates 
NOTICES OF ASSIGNMENT d and -cases, in mother-o’-pearl, tor- 7 Pin chete Tietontod Osaolneas a of society, say 
without charve, Mrs. W. G. TAYLOR, tolseshell, and silver..  .. + » O05 0, 10 O O| detailed in gratis and free 
nce AEE ik hadeiho vide chitgestnaniblty, cote SOuhesl Gold and Silver cases .. » 098 0 ,, 10 0 0] post 
Offi es, but are free from all liability. ABIES’ BERCEAUNETTES es’ Worktables in papier mach6 op 550, 500 0 Estimate No, 1L.—A Four-roomed House for .. £20 lis. oe 
A Capital of Half a Million sterling, fully subscribed (in addition B 9 | Chess-table in di Se » 220, 1212 0 » No&—ABix-roomed 9 9, « £87 )78 
to a lange income and accumulated assets), affords a complete uineas, wing-room Tables in papier-mach6 .. » 115 0, 1515 0 » No. 3—An Eight-roomed , ~» S14) ei 
gusrantes ‘or the fulfilment of the Company’s encagementa. Baskets 1 moateh, i Guinea, Card-baskets in ditto ee . owe 976, 550 » No.4—ATen-roomed , +. 616i “Sa. 6d. 
ecrenestact: Deeme st Degen ane ee ear Mra. W. G. TAYLOR, 58, Baker-street. Sistting-emee te Ge .. as eo ®@ ° ° e e 4 4 AN 
btained lication * ,perpair”” 4, 
eevee __* iat nen ARRIAGE OUTFITS.| {sewer oseec ess RADA AMAL Ses Seow en 
. . Ld . - 7 id 
White Dresing Gowss One Guinea, featrays, porests. :. os. ose Set tet S: ; a with Prem icentiogs 
ys, per - - oe ” , 
HE CONSERVATIVE “LAND SOCIETY. Hosiery. Tes-poysin papier-maché :. :, +. » 440» 1010 0 tly Plain Irom Bedstonds for Servants; every 
Mrs. W. G. TAYLOR, 53, Baker-street. Ladies’ Com “ aft »o 986, 2000 Birch, Walnut-tree W: Polished — ned, all dtied with 
Ranelagh and J. a3. 0. Cobbold, MP. ad wood complete, as = a Be see 
Pe ca devirous of Investing Savings and Capital are requested ADIES’ RIDING wr ROUSERS, Pinto and iver Demet kava, cae otes- Rs 8 an aapae-ties ant Bem Bartending and iption o 
to apply for the new The system is adapted for alt Chamois Leather, with Sreny Mantenees, mt my ae te 2 5 0 0 | Furniture 
en oe be as ear = oa . Gouda in endlaes “"6o36 "1000 
on The Oat No.1 No ab Ww. G. TAYLOR. articles Squaly usefi 


ox ‘Strand, London, W Cc ee Shares Fi 
Share in Anuval Bonus; op Deposits Four per Cent. 
Cuan.es Laws Gauw.ises, Secretary. 


OYAL ASYLUM of 6 ST. ANN’S SOCIETY, 
and Aldersgate. 





ons. 
jothin ation, and Maintenance for ORPHAN and 
} whe Cnilaren of PARENTS ONCE IN  yooereatry. 
Subscript received au Spee, Gracec - 
* nod by F, Lacs, Bec. 
9, Walbrock, BO. 
N USIC.—Miss MICHIE continues to give 


Lessons on the Piano, Terms, $s. 6d. per Lesson.—30, Percy- 
Street, Fitaroy-square, W. 


IDING LESSONS for YOUNG LADIES 
RY and GENTLEMEN nibinbsacnon Holidays, or PONTES for HIRE, 
inna, W. Mr JOnN’ HAWKINS, alain 


DUCATION.—Messrs. HEINE and CO., 2 














» = 

lnke-etreet, Ade) W.C., Agents for the princi, Colleges 

te Borland ra many, Bel im, and ee, 

) Pop ls according to uiremen informa- 

Sen wt is ut charge. Their Edncational se tee 
contains a list of experienced Governesses and Tu’ 

Scholastic 

EW ART-UNION.—Limited to 5000 

Sul eecribers.— For a Bubecrt of one gui: will be given a 

Bet of SEVEN of the finest large Line ENGRAVINGS ever issued, 

the proof impressions of which were published at 70 They 


are of world-wide celebrity and 7 interest. Each of the seven 
given for the guinea subscription is more value than the «ingle 
rint ususlly given by Art-Unions for the same sum. The plates will 
fo aalserell ae soon as the 5000 sets are so that each sub- 
scriber will therempon hold a rty worth at Teast 10s. 6d. an 
can be produ: oa may be relied upon that, before long, the set will 
be worth £77 

will be sent sl inepe: tion anywhere in 
a andy uses obtained, at DAY and & SON'S, Li 
the Queen, 6, Gate-street, Linco)n's-inn-fields, Lonion. 


AY and SON, Lithographers to the Queen, 
execute in the best rtyle, on the most reasonable terms, and 

with dispateh, every description of LITHOGRAPHY, Chromo- 
Lithography. ent Stoel end C0eee nome Printing, artistic or com- 
prepared wi ptness.—Gate-street, Lin- 


tm th prom: 
oin'ot inn-fields, 


‘AT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? is 
a ah bey Ay — TR 


the the inquiry be obtained, with a Specimen Book of vt | 
hfor Authors. on aroiication to 
BARRETT, 18, Mark- lane, London. 


\' AYALL’S PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAIT 
GALLERIES, astens = Regent -street, corner of 


Argyll. p'ace. 
Photographic Portraits, plain, or highly Ganhed } Oil or Water 
Colourn, Daguerreotypes and Stereoscopes ily. 
Pictures copied. Wy wt viene 
Miniatures and Brooches for Christmas Presents, 


A MUSEMENTS.—Does your Watch go? and 
is it a Repeater? This new Trick, as also The Hundred Goblets 
— the Empty Hat; the Fifty Plumes from the Handkerchief, &c., 
on pee formed by Herr Frickel, can only be obtained of the maker, 

Tor, 16 6, Bri West minster, where also may be 

















enRe bettertion of Amusements for long Even'ngs, 
Entertainments provided for Evenings Parties to any extent. 


TEAM-BOATS propelled by Steam. Pretty 
8 mute Deve | a few drops of spirit: 44 in., for parlour 
oe oe) Se. 6d Carriage fre.—JAMES PARKER, 


E VENING AMUSEMENTS.—The Prince o' 
7 a — ne the best puzzle pant. had, in ooten, price 
A om 2 a —e~ eee, Is. 6d. ; or, extra. 








ya dye Ara) post 7d, Me og ie acKin o4 
and 59, Ground Book pb street, where all kinds of 
Purzles and Conj Tricks may be obtained.—. s revised 


List sent, gratia, om 
OPERA, RACE, and FIELD GLASSES, in 


every variety of style and mounting, at CALLAGHAN’S, ae 
New Bond-street, corner of Conduit-street Prices from 30s 












































L SEY RIDING HABITS for LITTLE 
GIR Guineas. 


18, 
Hatt, 54 to 8 Guineas 
W. G. TAYLOR, 53, Baker-street. 


LINENDRAPERS TO THE QUEEN BY APPOINTMENT. 
Basses BASSINETS, 
Sutp tnte neh entes 
« BABIRG BASKETS, 


CAPPER, SON, and 00., 69, GRAOBCHURCH er. LONDON, E.0, 
Descriptive Lists, with Prices, sent free by post. 








free, Descriptive Lists 
(oMPLETE. "SETS of BABY LINEN, 
which are ee 
UNDERCLOTHING gut he bingo INDIA, AND 
for Ladies and Children of 


COLONIES, 





HRISTMAS PRESENTS SELLING OFF, 
at 20 per cent discount, DRESSIN Writing-cases, 
and a large and varied Stock suitable for Presents. 
A. H. WILLIAMS 46 Cornhill EO 


HRISTMAS PRESENT or NEW YEARS 
EMBOSSING PRESE with 2 polished sled die and ¢ die and copper pt 


ar coronet, 
business inscription, in the ‘best quality 

Press, for 2ls. compete ; in the second quality Press, 16s. 6d. Jarrett’s 
Presses may be bad through ¢ i J prin: 
throughout the kingdem. 
up to imitate a in - o order insist 
upon the Press you purchase.—Chief Depot SY, Poultry, London. 



























































‘ALOGUE contains desi and prices of tte 
BEDROOM VURNITURE, as well as of 100 Bedsteads. and prices of 
every description y Puan eal and Bon 
Bedstead, Bedding, and Manufacturers, 1/3. 





BAL and SON’S EIDER-DOWN QUILTS, 
one guinea to ten guineas ; also GOOSE- DOWN QUILTS, 

trom & 64, 36 List of Prices and Sizes sent free by post.—1%3, 
Tottenham. Toad. 


i and SONS, 17 and 18, = 








R FAMILY ARMS send Name and Coun 


by = a a hte be —5-~ wo. 
SO: te Cole Official Seals and Diploma Plates in 
Mediseval and Modern Styles 





LINENDRAPERS TO THE QUEEN BY APPOINTMENT, 
Established in 1778. 
TADIES’ Ww WEDDING OUTFITS, 


free of 
Descriptive Las Lista, with Prices, sent free by 
CAPPER, SON, and OO., 69, GRACECHURCH-ST., 


0. you Wish your CHILDREN WELL 
ESSED 1 Take them to D. NICHOLSON and CO..81 and 
largest Stock of INFANTS 


INDON, EO, 





for Autumn. Contains 32 engravings. Post free, 


UILTED EIDER-DOWN PETTICOATS 





QOLID Gol GOLD, 1 Hall-marked, Sard: 
tn meer ode ey a Croat Two Guiness ea 4a, High High 
W.C. T[lustrated price-lists post-free. g 





AIR JEWELLERY.—Handsome Christmas 


po tpet n tge ne w SE Secthametenenel, Che © of charge, 








A GUINEA-GOLD WEDDING-RING and 
Hall-marked KEEPER sent in a morocco box to 

° kinedom cp ecsipt of Sia or Pout Ofice order. GHORGM 

DEWDNEY, Goldamith and Jeweller,172 Fenchurch-street, 





iy 
agence with comfort. T had only of W. H_ BATSON 
and . yo ~y-~ Regent-street. depoe for the Eider-down 
Sie an tt Spring Pillows. & for Mr, 
TTHERS, Py Ann’s-place, Old 





VALENCIENNES LACE, made with genuine 

thread, scarcely dirti from the real French, 
durable, sold at ore-tenth of the ice. th a F -free 
BAKER and DOWDEN, Upper Eaton 


AMSAY’S BERLIN WOOL WAREHOUSE; 

10, Brompton-row, 8.W.—Every of Materials for 

Fancy Needlework. Paper and Wax Flower, and Leather-work, 
Lessons given, and lists 


EATHS and HEAD-DRESSES, in choice 
and extensive ny at moderate prices. G. W, JONES, 
101, Oxford -street, corner of Portland-street, near the Circus. 











Berkey YOU HAVE YOUR Treen 
TAKEN send for DEWDNEY'S PATTERNS of 
Bracelets, &., which are sent free on receipt of 
ing hes in Solid Gold, to ab show A 

fon! or Hair at pleasure of wearer, from 45s. each. 








elegantly mounts, in gold, HAIR BRA Brocchea, 
Rings, Pins, forwards the same, carefully = 
boxes, at about one half the usual charge. A a 

st An illustrated 





book sent free.—Dewdney, 172, urch-street. 





HIRTS, Trousseaux, Outfits, Baby Linen, &c., 
work, fit, and materials warranted, at moderate prices, by 
A and Gardiner’s), Colon 
oundeditch; and 7, Upper Queen’s- 





ELF. -MEASUREMENT | IMPOSSIBLE. 


coats, &c., thoroughly shrunk Se Tre 
B. The only Shirt- 
maker to whom a Prize Medal was ovended. 


HE GENTLEMAN’S SUIT, for Walking, 


Lounging, Shooting, or Professional 

CLARK’S CAPE ry ITs, in soft ake coloured Angolas 
and Scotch Tweeds, ,» 60s, and 7%. 

To be worn with .~ suit, the Cape <nepe, made in « variety of 
new materials adapted for the season, at 25s, 30s, 358, and 42. 
Showerproof W: 2ls. 

Cotswoid Angola Trousers, for morning wear, from 16s. ; the Guinea 

k Dress Trousers and Half-Guinea Vests. Clerical Suits, in 
Clerical 





are informed that youth are supplied with 
clothes adapted for the present and approaching season, in the best 
materials and style, at a fixed moderate 
The Harrow or Bton Suits, from 38s. ; Alfred Wrapper, 2s. 
‘aterproof Tweed, 60s. ; ditto in Super- 


a. ay == —— So YU, 
—' corner 





Sole agent for the celebrated Opera Glasses and Photograp 
made by Veigttanter, Vienna, i 


AGIC and FHANTASMAGORIA 


AMADIO'S improved! Phantasmagoria Lantern. €3 lis. 6d. me 
solving Lanterns and Blides in great variet 4 Phantasmagoria and 
Dissolving Lanterns lent forthe eveniog —7, Throgmorton-street, E.C, 


N ICROSCOPES.—J. AMADIO'SIMPROVED 
COMPOUND MICROSCOPE, £2 %, ; Student's, £313. 6d. 
“Both these are from Amadio, of Tyregmeres ctreek, and | are 

exellent or Gets ir kind, the more expensive esp 











IJOU NEEDLE-CASE, containing 
100 of DEANE’S DRILLED-EYED NEEDLES, forwarded 
en = Sten receipt of twelve postage-stamps,—DEANE and CO., 


lished a.p. 1700. 
HE late Mrs. PARKER’S Preparations for 
the HAIR—Bark iotin, Quin yi 4. and Vervain 
and Bandoline by eldest son and sue- 
cemor, ERWIN PAREkR ‘at the Dépot, 47a, New Bond-street, 
Agents, J. J. Graham and Co, Dublin; Mr, W. Cornish, 109, King’s- 
road, Brighton; Mes«rs. 1 and Son, Southampton ; Raines, 
Blanchard, and Co., Edinb Chiches 








Words, No. 34 

o*~ Just * published, fod Edition, an ILLUSTRATED AND 
DI SCR a E CATALOGUB{eontaining the names of 1500 Micro- 
x stam 


ects post -free for al 

Mi Ret CoP: K, SECONDHAND, ith a Cabinet of Slides, for BALE. 

M Sh OsCorEs—J. AMADIO'S 8 
BOTANICAL MICROSOOPR, packed 


In mahogany case, 
three powers, com | yp and ~y slides, will ‘how the the 
anima.cule in water, price 64.—7, Throgmo: ton street. 


REAT EASTERN. — Micro-Photograph of 

the Groat Ship sent post-free for 38 stamps. Just published, 

from pictures in the Royal Collection, Disarm: 
= I 12 the Bote 4 and Springhead.—JOSEPH 0, 7, Throg- 











gh; Mr. Pullinger, Printer, ter. 


RETTY PRESENTS at PIRSSE and 
Sr an Beco Seain, NNSA 
quisite for the ee 8 ahion, To. 10, “i. 








(Rey HAIR RESTORED Ay its NATURAL 

R, Neuralgia Cured, by F. M. HERRING’S PATENT 
ene ‘BRUSHES 10s, and 18s, Combs, x. 6d. to 90s, Offices, 
‘ball-street, London. Beware of counterfeits 





WYLDE EMOLLIENT ALMOND 

TABLET fs ackn best preparation for 

64., or six for 9. 6d. ; 
Chelsea, 8. W, 


the \. 
cetning and ering ihe Ben Price 





NTONI FORRER, ARTIST in HAIR and 


JEWELLERY, by appointment to the QUEEN, 32, Baker- 
street, Portman equare (nearly mony A. Forrerbas —_ 
connection whatever with his late t in Regent-stz 





(HARLES PACKER, ARTIST in HAIR & to 


Hair Jewellery 126, Mepent-strect, 
and Fancy Ditto, 78, Regent-street. 
Jet and Mourning Ditto, 76, Regent-street. 





JEWELLERY. 
PACKER'S. Mourning 3 Sewellery 
Fancy 
fair pt Department, 136, Regent street. 


INGLETS on Combs, , Plaite, Braids, 1 Bands, 


Wigs, Fronts, and Se P 
Hair, all of the first ae COLLEY, Hairdr rand Pe f 
28, Biahopagate-street Within (corner of Crosby-equare). 
Pereat WITHOUT SPRINGS.—GABRIEL’S 
TREATIOR oe by post three 














Dentists to the Prince d Ottajana, Nos. 33 3, Ludgste-hill 
larly observe), entrance a ne 
Silversmith ; also at 110, t-street, London, and 134, Duke- 
street, Liverpool Established 1815. See diploma. 
*Gabriel’s pa yp BR requiring a dentist 


nating from such 


WELLED LEGS, Varicose and Enlarged 

matiam, na, &0.—The cheapest, 

Seen ea areas eaetianoet ee 
Conduit-street, Bond London. _ 














fi Show-roems is displayed @ large and beautiful stock of 
: stood the test of 
separate Show-room for the display of Soosieg end! Dining Booms 2 
i tpt, tS we 
Books containing Drawings Prices may be had ilon, 
Sari and Soma, 17 and 18, Coruhill, London 
A. 


A. B. SAVORY and SONS, 
posite the Bank —The best wrought BILVER BPOORB and PORES, 





pattern, 7s. 4d. per ounce; Queen's pattern, 7s. 6d. per ounce 
Many other patterns recently finished, plain or highly ornamented. 4 
Fiddle Pattern, On 4 «.4.| Queen's Pattern, Oz. @ 6.4. 
18 Table Spoons .. 30 .. 11 00/12 Table Spoons .. 6 00 
18 Demert ditto .. 90.. 7 68/19 Dessert ditto Ss. 976 
ft, A + 80... 11 O68] 19Table Forks .. 40..15 090 
+ So tae aS Rown aitte ~~. 976 
° vy Spoons .. 19 40 
loots . 3134] l@oupladie .. ll 3 38 
——_— «+ 10. tr $3 pty hd 4160 
- it 8 ( 3s 
{Fun tice ares «- 2100 1 Pah lice perce z 58 
RE -» W.. 3184/19 Tea 5130 
1 Pair = 015 0! 1 Pair Tongs 16590 
A pamphiet, with 960 Iilustrations, is published as a guide 
to the stock of silver, electro-silver, and Sheffield plate in the show- 
roems. It contains the weights and of silver spoons and forks, 
silver tea and coffee aaah article required . 
amily. Gratis and post-free to any the Britiegh dominions, 





POONS and FORKS.—SLACK’S SILVER 
coati: f stertii x c : 
the fact of 20 years’ test is cmpae poeet of fe dusabil ity meals 
—* or forks, 30s. and 38. per dozen ; dessert, 90s. and 30s. - tea, 
above £2 carriage 





4 greatest atten Iwas: 
show. From fs. set of six : Queen's Pattern AY ilver Pattern, tie. 
Books of Engra’ of every requisite in Ironmongery gratis. Orders 
above £3 carriage free.—RICHARD and JOHN SLACK, 336, Strand, 


ARDNERS’ LAMPS are the BEST. —The 

largest, mest recherché, and cheapest assortment in Loni 
Moderator Table Lamps, 5s. 6¢.each. Lamp: cleaned, cae, ar ~ 
rendered equal to new. Gardners (by appointment to her Majesty), 
established 106 years, 453, Surand, Charing -crc wi, 


sae Set rat man whe cam pene tho mon owes id 
wi aX cy his household. 


Tictasay nt Peon: S PATENT 
a a Ma 











(HUES: ay LIST OF LOCKS, 
with their Siaea, Fittings, a snd Fre wil be sent Uy pot Sones 


ofthe world All letters must be id 
SON, 87, St Paul's Oburchyard, London. aves cae 


NO MOR MORE SMOKY CHIMNEYS.—STEAD’S 
rare for tna cus amuky cisanye se TOPS are manuiactured 





imneys and prevention of down. 


ward draught, and are the only lasting lect remedy, manifest and 
wh bp yt fy in use for some \ime, 


motion and yo and free from obstruction to 
must avoid By of chimney 
the machine 





ay the GLENFIELD STARCH, 


which is exclusively used in the Royal Laundry. 
TANT NOTIO! 





eaty’ 
parties are now making and offerin, for sali 
7 es STARCH. — 
we hereby caution our customers to be careful, when purchasin 
= that the word “Glenfield” is on each to i whick 
y. 
WOTHERSPOON and ©O., Glagow and London. 


GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
st USED IN FEB BeTAL LAUNDRY, 

wahe nel Starch che = 

WoTH OON and OO; Glasgow and it 


EN YOU ASK FOR GLENFIELD 


Lp ad he that 
are often subst WOTHERSFOON asd OO. Glemon es 


Pe is COMPOSITE CANDLES, 


10d, and Tid. per Ih, WHITMORE and 
14, Bishopagate-street Within, E.C., London. CRADDOCK, 


a FRENCH COLZA O 
— . OIL, 4s. per per Gallen, 

















they have rednced the the neice ofthat labret Coin Ot per 
“7 in England, the London Soap and Candle Com- 
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NEW BOOKS, fe. 


a —— 


NEW BOOKS, ge. 


TORIES OF INVENTORS AND 
DISCOVERERS in 


and the USEFUL ARTS. 
for Oldand Young. By JOHN TIMBS, FSA. FY 
with 98 Engravings. 
we BORN, HY? Mr. Timbs is a 
sentences, pass through his mind combine od 
Athenzum, Dee. 3, and Co., Fleet-street. 








INGSTON’S NEW BOY'S BOOK.—Price &s., cloth 
wit WEATHERHELM; or, the Yarn of ~ 
0'4 Sailor. By H. W. ot. Peter the 
[twsteations by Themes, 


who one and all 
another volume.”— 


Gairrire and Fannaw, the corner of St, Paul's Churchyard. 





NEW BOY'S BOOK.—Price 5s., Forest "Lit 
PRANK AND ANDREA; iA 5 or, orest e in 
2 Go Tiand of Gentinte, By ALSRED WES, Author of 
“ The inciden' of interest, furnish excellent illustra- 
tions of the state of socal life im ihe interior of the laland ef 
The descriptic ‘are admirabl They are fresh, real, and 
vivacious.”— Athenwum. 
Guurrrre and Faneay, the corner ef St. Paul’s Churchyard 


ALTON’S NEW BOY'S BOOK.—Price Ss., cloth, 
rae WHITE ELEPHANT; or, the Hunters 
° WILLIAM DALTON, Author of “The War Tiger,” 








Th x 
e of dash, nerve, and t, and withal freshness. The book 
must become a favourite.” — 
Guirrrra and Farnas, the corner of St, Paul’s Churchyard. 





. was made more ve and easy of en- 
to the and imaginative mind.”—The ¥ 
“One of the most as woll as one of the most useful 
volumes of the season.”—Gentleman’s 


Guirrira ‘and Panam, the corner of Bt Paul's Churchyard. 





rue @ NINE LIVES 0 OF A CAT: a Tale of 
By C. H. BENNETT. 
ae Se 2 men ot pute 
Guurrrra and Faxnay, the corner of 8t. Paul's Churchyard. 
EW BOOKS FOR BOYS. 





or, Forest Life in the Island 
of Sardinia. ALFRED ELWES, Author of “ Paul Biake,” &c. 
THE FAIRY TALES OF SCIENCE. By J. ©. 


Gaurrrra and Farray, the corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard. 
'Y FABLES FOR LITTLE FOLKS.’ “By 
oa Mra BRODER qllustrated by her Brother, Thomas H 
fey hg seine fn, ane humo 











ustrated by Weir, @s. 6d. plain ; 8s. 6d. coloured, gilt 
UPPY ; or, the Auto! phy of & Donkey. 
By the Author of “Triumphs of Steam.” 
BLIND MAN'S HOLIDAY ; or, Short t Stories for the 
Charlie,” &c, Illustrated by 





IRL'S wN “TOYMAKER ( (The) ane .) and BOOK 
of RECREATION. By E and A. 
“A perfect treasure to industrious chitdiven "as 
Gaurrrrra and Farnax the comer of St Paai's Churchyard. 


| bene —— = WORKS for the YOUNG, 
R CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


CANADIAN CORUSOES: a Tale of the Rice Lake 


Cheaper in 
Deickiand. "Ulaseked tp 


Fa cioth, wiit adgen ited by Agase 
Harvey. 

NAOMI; or, the Last of Jerusalem. By Mrs, J. 
B. WEBB. New Edition, with Lt and View and 
Plan of Jerualem. Heap Sve, cloth, lettered, 7: ‘a. 6d. 

A BOY'S ADVENTURES. IN ws WILoS a, 


HE 


HOWITT. With Designs by 
vey. Cheap Baition, price ta boards; fine Taper, Set 


ao enatmaL POEMS FOR ‘OR INFANT MINDS. New 
and Revised Edition, 2 vols, 18me, 1s, 


RHYMES FOR THE NURSERY. By the same 
Author. 18me, cloth, Is, 64. ; or, with Gilbert's Designs, 2. 64. 


SELECT POETRY FOR CHILDREN. By JOSEPH 
PAYNE. Tenth Bdition, 18mo, cloth, 2 6d. ; gilt edges, ds, 


WINTER EVENINGS; or, Tales of Travellers. By 
eek ee ene Gilbert's Designs, 


THE HOFLAND LIBRARY: at -thgen pees 


NEW MUSIC, de. 
Bosey and Lol CHRISTMAS MUBIC. 





(CHRISTMAS COMES BUT | ONCE A BAR 
New Song, by BALFE illustrated 


AURENT’S CHRISTMAS WAITS COMIC 
QUADRILLE, illustrated in Colours by BRANDARD. Price Sa, 
Boosgy and Sows, Holles-street. 








Colours. 


AURENT’S MISTLETOE POLKA. 
Tilustrated in Price 8, 
Boosry Holles-street. 





LAUBENT'S DONNA JULIA VALSE. 
Bocas and Boom, Helles chroot, 


AURENT’S BELOVED STAR WALTZ 
(Companion $e the Mand Valet, Timstmated tn Osloum, Price @s 








URCKHARDT’S SERPENTINE 


QUADRILLE on = ly ky afl nah 
Gerpentine by BRAND. in Colours. 
Bocenty aud Sous, Holles street. 





ADAME OURY’S CHRIST YS: 
MINSTRELS’ @ 
Booszy 


RAND GALOP DI BRAVURA. 
Sons, Holles-street, 





HE JUVENILE PIANOFORTE ALBUM. 
Twelve Pieces for Pianoforte, bound, with Illustrations. Price 
Boosgy and Sons, Holies-street. 





—2. Alicia and her Aunt.—3. 
GirL—4. Blind 6. Clergyman’s Widow.—6. ter- 
Law.—7. Elizabeth.—8. @ . Merchant's Widow. 
10. Rich and —11. The Sisters.—12. Stolen Boys,—13, 


William his Uncle Ben.—14. Young 
Aaruus Husz, Viarvz, and (o., 95, Paternoster-row. 


Baws ALBUM FOR 1860, price one 
guinea, superbly bound and illustrated, containing 14 entirely 
_ ‘Booury and Sows, Hollee-streot, 


Linrteinneia ALBUM for 1860, ie with lt, ve. 6 


phan pm da sets of Dance —_ 
—Boosgy and Sows, Hi 








NGEL’S HARMONIUM OPERA ALBUM, 
price 10s. 6d., Lp containing 60 popular Operatic Airs for 
onium.—Boosgy and Sons, Holles-street. 





LLUSTRATED WORKS _by 
AWM BARTLETT. Suitable for Christmas Presents and New- 
FOOTSTEPS OF OUR 4 4k EE HIS ea. 


With 23 Steel. Engravings 
super royal 8vo, cloth, 10s, 6d. 

FORTY DAYS IN THE DE ay er el = 27 Engrav- 
ings on Steel, a Map, and numerous Fifth Edition, super- 
royal 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


a 4 ON THE OVI OVERLAND ROUTE. With 
and Maps, and several Woodcuts. Second Edition, super- 
pl dro, cloth tin. od 


JERUSALEM REVISITED. With numerous [llustra- 
bay 2 aguas on Steel, and Woodeuts. Super-royal 8vo, cloth, 
THE NILE BOAT. With 85 Steel 
oie PILE DOS, Peal, Mein St 
cloth, 10s. 6d. 
PICTURES of rs { SICILY. a. X. 83 Steel Bngrav- 
ings and numerous W. 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


an PILGRIM PATTER. Wah 28 Plates, &c. 
Second Edition, super-royal 8: ve, cloth, 


WALES - eS. JERUSALEM. Illustrated by 24 


bm apy ew Edition, super-royal 8vo, 
Seo we ettety ent oe wt ht 


es ee, Viator, and Co., 25, Paternoster-row. 





o's OWN PTOYMAKER ( (The). By E. 


Sh wow apd vetegite fam ct onl 0 
Gaurrrre and Fanny, the corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard. 





AND ‘SHADOWS t to be ° THROWN U: UPON 
rth Raition of the First Series new rag. 
teek the public somewhat surprise. The second 
will astonish them quite as much.”—! 
Gaurrrrs and ‘angaw, the corner of St. F a: Churchyard. 


“ A most delicious volume of examples.”— Art-Journal. 
Garrrrra and Fanny, the corver of St. Paul’s Churchyard. 





By the late THOMAS HOOD. Third Edition, 
PRECOCIOUS PIGGY’S “HEADLONG 
CAREER Tose by Faso for his Children 





Garrrrri and Pansam, the ciel eas tent 


on, price %. 6d., cloth, 
OME “AMUSEMENTS. a Choice Collection 
lea, Charades, Conundrums, Parlour Games, Forfeits, 
&. by PEER 


PUZZLEWELL, 
RIFFITe and Faraay, the corner of St. Paul's Churchyard.’ 


WEEK: 
CHRISTMAS. 12mo. 








HE CHRISTMAS 
see ew. By the Rev. Profesor 


JULIAN HOME: A Tale of College Life. By the 
Rev. F. W. FARRAR. ° 
BRUCE'S TRAvEEA IN N ABYSSINIA. Biaited by 
Rev. J.M. CLINGAN, M.A. Illustrated by Doyle, x. 


PARK’S TRAVELS IN prety pane, Tlustrated. 8s. 64. 


ERIC; or, Little by rd oy Edition). 6d. 
CA! E OF . Illustrated. 6d. 
ROBINSON CRUSOE. Ill by Doyle. 
BARON MUNCHAUSEN. Illustrated. 1s. 6d. 
GULLIVER TRAVELS TO LILLIPUT. Iilus- 
PALESTINE. 


By KITTO. Illustrated. 
SCOTT'S TALES OF A GRANDFATHER 10s. 6d. 
Edinburgh : Apam and Caries 





PERIOR SCHOOL-B 
vecorgeaston READING AND SPELLING, 
Ayay's an entirely new and original plan. 


Forty sieht Eilon. price te 6d. bound. 
ER’S YMOLOGICAL SPaLLind- BOOK 
AND oe 217th Edition. Price ls. 6d. 
and Co., Whittaker and Co. ; and all Book Booksellers. 
ma and 8PENCE’S ENTOMOLOG 





AS PRESENT. 
HE “BOOK “OF Tl THs DAMES, 





FRANK FAIRLEGH. 2s. 
LEWIS ARUNDEL. 3s. boards ; 48. cloth, 
HARRY COVERDALE. 0 64. beards ; 8, cloth, gilt. 
THE COLVILLE FAMILY. 1s. 6d. bds. ; 2s 
Axrnun Hawt, Vmrvs, and Co., 25, 





R. CORNWELL’S EDUCATIONAL 
WORKS. 


GEOGRAPHY FOR BEGINNERS. perries. 1s. 
vi SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. 27th 8s. 6d. ; 


Se. 6d. 
OOL ATLAS. 2s. a, or 4s, coloured, 
ALLEN = COMNWELE 3 ‘SCHOOL GRAMMAR. 


8th Edition. 
“GRAMMAR FOR BEGINNERS. 84th Edition. 1s, 


“THE YOUNG COMPOSER. 22nd Edition. 1s. 6d. 

A KEY TO THE YOUNG COMPOSER. 3s. 

SELECT ENGLISH POETRY. llth Edition. 4s. 

DR. ALLENS EUTROPIUS. With a complete 

co ELL JircHs SCIENCE OF 
ARITHMETIC, Sth Editi 

reamed FOR BEGINNERS. 8rd Edition. 


London: Smarzor and Co.; Hamilton and Co. Edinburgh : Oliver 
and Boyd. 


“ Good Words are worth much and cost little.”—Herbert. 





0 oO D tt Ww oO. R D S: 
A Week! edit pee Se MA — DOD, 
1y Magazine, by “+ D 
Weekly bey" wri othe iar a 
London : Sampson Low and Oo., 47, Ludate-hill; and all Book- 








MR. JOHNSTON'S NEW NOVEL.—One 10s. 64., 
F g Sire -F iI L D. 
By fa Anthae of © Hapadate™ On Np fret owing, 

“ A good story. wrgiead eon ae — 


“A Fey charlig and very origina 


@1s., with 13 splendid Steel 
HE WI -FOWLER. By HC. FO FOLKARD, 
3. prt ten cy «st ms punting, 





CaEGTY's MINSTRELS’ ALBUMS, oun 


Boks Oi ach sor an slogan premanation value oe hy 
ENDELSSOHN’S SONGS WITHOUT 





WORDS. Edited by J. W. DAVISON. With 
Preface and Portrait. 7d. 6d. 
Boosgy and Sows, Holles-street. 





OOSEYS' NATIONAL’ DANCE-BOOK, 
containing 100 Reels, Country Dances, &c., for Pianoforte, 
Booszy and Sows, Holles-street. 


OMPLETE EDITION OF SATANELLA 
for Pianoforte, solo, in cloth, price 5s. ; or superbly bound, 
Boosszy and Sons, Ho! 





NEW MUSIO, &¢. 





(Midsummer No.1 Decthovrn's Mari Paces, 
fo. 

Son be Papeete, keneuee < tee Oper me hn 

of the 0. '. a selection of celebrated com posi- 

tions from the works of the masters, arranged from the 

orchestral scores for the pedal J, T. STONE. 

Price 3s, each. Vola. i 3 are now price lis, 




















October of the above author's 
|S cee sion Ue 














OMPLETE EDITION OF DINORAH for 
Pianoforte, solo, in He fay FA 7s. 6d. ; or superbly bound, 
Boosry and olles-street. 





BAalzes NELLY GRAY, sung by the 
CHBISTY’S MINSTRELS. %. 6d: (Order Balfe’s. 
Boossy and Sons, Holles-street. 


ALFE'S NELLY GRAY, arranged for 


Pianoforte by BRINLEY RICHARDS. Price 2s. 6d. 
Boosry and Sows, Holles-street. 
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vie CHAS, OW ARS. A new Edition of this Gong, as 
—~ W. Wastians and Oo sal, 
OMIN’ THRO’ THE RYE POLKA. By 


| ey Ir the Rye.” inesteeted — 
for stamps.—W. Wi1114Ms and Co., 221, Tottenham-court. 


E IRISH POLKA. B LANGTON 
melody. Beautifully illustrated. Prive 3s, free stampa 
W. Wriiams and Oo., 221, Tottenham-court- 


FAIR _ROSAMOND VALSE. By 











LANGTON WIMZARS Just published. An it Valse 
weil marked for Vee! lustrated. Price 4s., free for 
ps.—W. Wits and ° 





1m - CHRISTMAS-TREE QUADRILLE. 


Sy conelae.: 2h conan adapted to small hands. 
Title. Price %s., free for stamps. 
w. y Wutiaies and Oo, 81, Tottenham court road. 








(HERE'S LIGHT BEHIND THE CLOUD. 





DREAM of THEE. New Ballad. By 


me GLOVER. %&. Bb Fey hy ht 











ERLES MELODIEUSES. 

Six Favourite Airs for the Pianoforte. 1. 

Sweet Home ; PL Le Scotland; 4 Weber's 
fecht for Charlie; 6. The 











Wholesale Music Warehouse, 6, Milk-etrest, 
LABAMA QUADRILLE. By J. T. STONE 
A Beautifully illustrated in Colours by BRANDARD. Bolo, 3s. 5 


AS Fi » post- 
Jouuru WiiL1ams, 123, Cheapside, and 6, Milk-street, EC. 


A BELLE ECCOSSAISE QUADRILLE. 
Badio™ SRY pamminae teat corm 
Vialls | Some Cheapside, and 6, Milk-street, K.0. 
ES JOLIES FILLES D'ANGLETERRE 
QUADRILLE By J. T. STONE. | Beautifully illustrated in 
Colours by BRANDARD, Solo, 33; Dust, 4s. ; Orchestra, Ss., post- 
London : Joszen Wriiiams, 123, Cheapside, and 6, Milk-street, E.0 


LANGOLLEN QUADRILLE, on Welsh Airs, 
J.T, STONE, Beautifully illustrated tn Colour by 


aeean jeaurn Witsiime 12% Cheapsiae, and 6, Mllk-etrest, LO. 
KK aLAaeeY QUADRILLE, on Irish Airs. 
{lustrated 


BiANDARD. Bolo, 3s. ; a; heaped, on “d 
: Josern Wiuams, my Rte 


(PURE ¢ QUADRILLE, on Na ca National Italian Airs. 


aKANDARD. bel tee 3s. 5 = Dane a Or i sm Rak fen 


























teen thie tet it is within the reach of the T- A- e 
Atias.— ‘D’Aumanre and Co., 104, New Bond-street, 





“Tabs: ree Falk, tememmemn, and SeteeyG Pet iter-row. 














Se ee en th and cheaper edition 
Just published, in one closely: _ pages, crown 8v0, oe Cr eenyen ete ; Or get it) 
OWL Vv ORIA LDEN 
DUCTION TO OMOLOGY ; or, Foeeees Vicronii “doi bax 
of the Natural History of Insects: comprising an New Year, or “All the vd fo, ihe cru of eager 
‘Aceount of Noxious and Unetul Insects; of their Metaimorphonen of exquisite enamel and id, the 
Lostin +, a os Ai Londen : Suara, Stationery’-court Howlett, 10 Foun. 
WILLIAM KIRBY, MA, F.RS., » Rector of Barham ; street ; and all Booksellers. 
WILLL AM SPENCE, — FRS., ‘RS. FLAG Seventh Btition Ly] 4 
“in OP een aeeteenee who has 50 servi, Jaret Bw arn Yep Ts was | 
not wadied the volumes of Kirby and Spence” Review Bogert. ) oe elegantly Sand taeeie, oe — 
(ihe Bene Bon satin wi an the pet ecletion of Family Bibles in t in the 
a Gueesx, and Co., Tow. at JOHN Warehouse, 65, Regent’s- 


D* “MADDOCK ON” CONSUMPTION, 


fle hy Kaen of Velen, Gas with about 90 Cases of 
and Co., Stationérs’-hall-court. 





's Edition, 
FALLACIES “OF TH THE FACULTY. 
8. DICKSON, M. 
Seemann (On, Stationers’ Court Court; and all Bookagiter. 
2%, 64., or by post 38 stampa, 


NISEASES OF THE "SKIN; a Guide to their 








HE HANDSOMEST CHRISTMAS 

PRESENT.— ee ee ne Seer i F-—~ 
Btanahy, bound gf yt yt 10s, 6d. Post-free from 
JOHN ICDS Great Bible Wareh 65, Regent's 

HE PRETTIEST BIRTHDAY or 


'—The 
bound in the best with 800 Wood 
References, for Lis. Bent post-free from JOHN Fi IELD’S Great Bible 
Warehouse, 65, Regent’s-quadrent, Lendon. 














GUINEA PRAYER-BOOK for 6s. 6d., in 
maiaing. Beat mii fg frees JOMN FIELD'S Great Bible 








LOVE THE MURMUR OF THE SEA 


(Ia Mia Letizia). “ which the very spirit of 
j.such a melody as might awaken in ny 
the of hope, or soothe the ofa 
It is, in ® marvel of musical art.”—lIllustrated News of the 
World, D’ALmatre and Co., 104, New Bond-street. 





RINLEY RICHARDS’ WILLIE, WE 
HAVE MISSED YOU, brilliantiy arranged forthe Pianoforte 





} A the above popular 2a. 
vi ie 3s. ; Ernani, brilliant Protas i. and Blahop 7 Bloces Boek b 
on the %. 64.—D’ arwaure and Oo., 104, New Bond 





TROVATORE and. LA TRAVIATA.— 
D. ninpavLe, elegantly ah on printed, 4s. paar oe Rietetto, 
Puritant, Sonnambuia, Lucia di Lammermoor, H Guillaume 
Teil, and 50 others, 4s. each._—D’Atmaive and Co., 50, New Bond-st. 


EMY’S unrivalled ROYAL MODERN 
PIANOFORTE TUTOR, the most simple tutor and 
the best explanation of music extant, contains ep cca 
very young persons; em! 
ene) see ane Se Se ae 
the leading teachers the 3 is elegantly — 
bound with indiarubber; contains 70 pages, and the price only 5s. 
— an 





GONGS and BALLADS from the most 
LITTLE SOPHY ; sere, ood OR an Ir” By Gir 
BULWER ER LYTTON, 





. PRELUDES, pour le Piano. Price 

Cramer, Beate, 201, 
ee BEALE, and 
0. a tt free, 201, Regent-st 


PL ABMOnIUNS. CRAMER, BEALE, and 
CO., 2901, Regent-street. Descrption and list of prices post-free, 


A LL NEW MUSIC HALF-PRICE, 
forwat on receipt 
ngNDEREON gad 2 4 Unrest mgt, 


CHEAPEST MUSIC REPOSITORY in 

















ENGLAND.—All eo Bw Music Half-price. Coste. wwe 
stam} Coun orders sen! return areas ALooRE 
{removed to), 8, « (eight doers from Oxtord-etreet), W. 





IANOFORTES for AUSTRALIA, the West 


ndies, and Colonies.—D’ALMAINE and 00.8 ROYAL 
PLANOFORTES, 6j- octaves, ail the latest 
gebra, or rosewood. ineas each, warranted.- D’Almaine Co., 
No, 104, New Bond 178. 











Ww. 
Lorpow : Printed and Published at the Office, 198, Strand, in the 
Parish of St. Clement Danes, in the County of Middlesex, by 


Gronce ©, Lasogton, 198, Strand aforesaid.—Sarvunpay, DsceMBER 
24, 1859 





. YT rT 1 ata wwe Suan’) , a 
Curistmas SuppieMent.) [ NaA T) } $3) >TTININ NewS [ DECEMBER 24, 2833 
us We babs ee JY bias dias VV 





BLACKBIRI ANI THRUSH, IN COVERT 





USTRATED L8 
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